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Here is a most satisfactory advanced short- 
hand textbook that provides a range of 
materials to build shorthand writing skill 


and related skills in an easy, carefully * 


planned manner. The correspondence of 
the modern business office is reflected 
throughout the book. Unlike other books 
in the field, SHORTHAND DICTATION 
STUDIES is not overloaded with routine, 
simple request letters, collection letters, 
or promotion letters. Instead, the student 
is given business letters that develop an 
interesting and meaningful business prob- 
lem or situation. Letters representing the 
correspondence of a variety of businesses 
as well as a greater number of situations, 
including intercompany communications, 
are included. 





®Develops a shorthand writing vocabu- 
lary of approximately 6,500 words 


® Approximately 43,000 words in short- 
hand and 48,000 printed words 


®Office-style dictation 

®Easy, high-frequency vocabulary in the 
early lessons 

®Some attention given to low-frequency 
words 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE provides a 
practical classroom experience that leads to 
competence on the job. Mastery of interesting 
office duties is attained by refresher training 
on once-learned understandings and skills and 
thorough training on new skills and under 
standings. Proper guidance is given in the 
development of the personal qualities that are 
necessary for success on the job. SECRE- 
TARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE not only prepares 
for the initial job, but also develops a back- 
ground of understanding that qualifies em- 
ployees for promotion to more responsible 


positions. 





A workbook, tests (12 objective achieve- 
ment tests and 2 examinations), and a 
filing set (FILING OFFICE PRACTICE) 
correlate with the textbook. 
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Editorial 


All The New Frontiers Are Not In Washington 


Our new President, John F. Kennedy, does not have a monopoly on ‘‘New 
Frontiers’’ since all new frontiers are not in Washington. In the field of educa- 
tion, and particularly in the area of business education, the independent busi- 
ae ae leaders have long been ‘‘Frontiersmen”’ in every vital sense of the 
word. 


The early “‘writing schools’’ which originated in 1700 in England and Scot- 
land were transplanted to the American ‘“‘frontier’’ during the Colonial period. 
They served well and met a basic need. Through that century and the next 
they kept pace with the expanding geographic frontiers and the needs of a 
rapidly developing continent. Of them President James Garfield said, ‘‘Business 
colleges . . . are a protest against that capital defect . . .in schools and colleges 
which consists of their refusal to give a training for business life.’’ 


As the needs of business have continued to change, so have independent 
business schools advanced the educational frontiers of the nation in many 
areas, including automation, specialized secretarial training, machine ac- 
countancy, middle management training, public speaking, sales training. 

Just as in the total American picture — our frontiers are no longer horizon- 
tal, but vertical — so are the new frontiers in the field of business education. 
Our opportunities exist in depth and height, in intensity rather than extension. 
To this end we have selected for our convention theme, ‘“The New Frontiers in 
Business Education.”’ 


We cannot afford to sit idly by and continue promoting and teaching busi- 
ness education as we did many years ago. Times are changing; so must we. 


It has been said many times that there is about a twenty-five year lag in 
education. If we do not adjust our sights and recognize the problems at hand, 
we can imagine how much wider this gap will become. With the pace of our 
daily lives and the pace of new learnings, we business educators will fall into 
— disfavor in the educational picture it will be impossible to recoup our 
osses. 


Let us all solemnly promise ourselves to push into the many new frontiers 
available to us, more frontiers than ever before in our history. 


ud 


Jack H. Jones, president, National Association and 
Council of Business Schools; chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, Jones Business College, Jacksonville and 
Orlando, Florida. 
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PLANNING 


VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
IN 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Robert M. Kessel 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Are we planning our vocational curriculum 
to meet the needs of the students and the 
community? Read Dr. Kessel’s reaction to 
some of the planning which has been done. 





The purpose of this article is to examine 
some of the current thinking and some of 
the current practices for planning vocational 
programs in business education. 

First of all, let us take a brief look at the 
current thinking behind the planning and 
decision making related to vocational pro- 
grams in the secondary schools. The first 
question raised is usually the question of 
which, if any, of the four vocational programs 
(stenographic, clerical, bookkeeping, and 
distributive education) a particular school 
should undertake. The answer to this 
question is to be found in a study of the 
community served by the school. Such 
community characteristics as the number 
and types of businesses, the number and 
types of employment opportunities, general 
qualifications for employment, educational 
aspirations, activities of the young people 
who have dropped out of school and those 
who have completed school, are examples of 
the nature of the information considered 
essential in order to answer the question of 
which vocational program might be appro- 
priate for a school. The needed information 
may be obtained through business visita- 
tions and interviews, questionnaires, per- 
sonal observations, and the study of data 
available from governmental agencies and 
from business and professional groups. After 
the relevant information is summarized and 
analyzed, decisions can be made and tenta- 
tive answers to the original question may be 
stated for a particular school. 

Next comes the problem of arranging a 
sequence of courses and experiences which 
lead to occupational competence at one level 
or another. Again the business community 
is consulted, this time for specific and 
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detailed information. We want to know 
what duties are performed by a general 
clerk, for example. We want to know what 
standards of skills, knowledges, and personal 
qualifications are demanded in a certain job 
classification. Detailed job information 
may be obtained through an analysis of job 
specifications and through interviews and 
discussions with employers and employees. 

Specific job information is not easy to 
obtain in precise terms. There are so many 
variables and so many subjective judgments 
involved in determining job standards and 
specifications that the information which is 
available is difficult to classify and analyze. 
Nevertheless, rather detailed job information 
is necessary. After all available job in- 
formation is assembled, classified, and 
analyzed, decisions may be made as to which 
phases of the job are proper responsibilities 
of the school and which are proper responsi- 
bilities of the employer. Finally, then, the 
results are translated into a sequence of 
courses and experiences. 

Now let us take a look at the current 
practice of planning and decision making 
related to vocational programs in business 
education. The only questions raised are, 
what is the school enrollment and how many 
business teachers are employed. Schools are 
classified as large, medium, or small, and 
sometimes by location such as rural or 
urban. Business education departments 
are classified as a one-teacher, two-teacher, 
three-teacher department, and so on. On the 
basis of school enrollment and the number of 
business teachers employed, decisions are 
made as to which of the vocational objec- 
tives are appropriate and which sequence of 
courses and experiences are required. 
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It does not take a very discerning student 
to observe the great difference between our 
current thinking and our current practices 
for planning vocational programs. Our 
thinking tells us to base our decisions on the 
business community and the nature of the 
work done in offices and in distribution; 
our practice is based upon the limiting and 
restrictive factors of numbers of students 
and teaching personnel. 

Our business education literature, in- 
cluding journals, yearbooks, professional 
books for teachers, and state curriculum 
guides are full of illustrations which indicate 
our theory and practice are a considerable 
distance apart. For example, the 1956 
American Business Education Yearbook,} 
Part II, presents some outstanding analyses 
of the nature of the work done in offices and 
in distribution, and the levels of performance 
required in business. The editorial intro- 
duction to Part II makes specific mention of 
the desirability of developing business edu- 
cation programs based upon the information 
presented in Part IT. In Part III of the same 
yearbook, various curriculum patterns are 
suggested. Are the suggested curriculum 
patterns in Part III based upon the in- 
formation contained in Part II? With two 
possible exceptions, the answer is no. The 
suggested programs are based upon school 
size — small, medium, and large. For a 
second and more recent example, examine 
the 1959 American Business Education 
Yearbook.2, The pattern is typical. Part I 
contains an excellent analysis of the anatomy 
and physiology of clerical work. In Part IV 
the curriculum patterns for clerical work are 
based upon school size — large and small. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding, it 
should be said at this point that although 
most of the curriculum patterns suggested 
in the literature are based upon school size 
and/or number of business teachers, the 
suggested course content of individual 
courses shows a closer relationship to current 
business practices. Also, to the extent that 
textbooks determine course content, it is 
quite obvious that our subject matter has 
been upgraded and has been made more 
realistic during the past few years. However, 
planning for course content and planning for 
a curriculum pattern are not the same thing. 

Some will ask what is wrong with the 
practice of giving curriculum suggestions 
based upon school size if the recommended 


courses are individually well founded in 
current business practice. After all, it has 
been said, there is no point in making 
recommendations thought to be beyond the 
space and personnel limitations of schools. 
There are only so many hours in the school 
day and the business teachers can be ex- 
pected to teach only so many classes each 
day. 

There are several things wrong with 
curriculum or program planning based upon 
the limitations of school size and the number 
of teachers employed. Vocational program 
planning based upon school size and/or the 
number of business teachers employed 
assumes that community characteristics 
considered important to program planning 
and school size are proportional qualities, 
which they are not. Consequently, it is not 
possible to make any important inferences 
from school size to such community charac- 
teristics as the number and types of employ- 
ment opportunities, the drop-out problem, 
pupil mobility. It follows, then, that recom- 
mendations for vocational programs based 
upon school enrollment are unrealistic. 

Vocational program planning based upon 
school size and/or the number of business 
teachers employed confounds the distinction 
between the problems of determining the 
nature of a vocational program and the size 
of such a program. Assume, for example, 
that a medium sized school employing four 
business teachers decided it would be 
appropriate to offer a stenographic program. 
What possible relationship can exist between 
the fact that four business teachers are 
available to teach and the nature of a 
program to prepare stenographers or the 
decision to offer the program in the first 
place? Obviously, there is none. School size 
and the number of business teachers avail- 
able are secondary, restrictive factors and 
have nothing to do with determining which 
vocational objectives a school should under- 
take, and the nature of the program. 

Business teachers are continually being 
encouraged, and occasionally admonished, 
to take seriously their professional respon- 
sibilities for planning good vocational pro- 
grams based upon community and student 
needs. They are told that program planning 
requires competent study of the local 
situation. However, the results of their most 
important tasks in meeting these respon- 

(Concluded on page 95) 


'The American Business Education Yearbook, CURRICULUM PATTERNS IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


Vol. XIII, 1956, Somerset Press, Somerville, New Jersey. 


*The American Business Education Yearbook, THE CLERICAL PROGRAM IN BUSINESS EDUCATION, 


Vol. XVI, 1959, Somerset Press, Somerville, New Jersey. 
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BOOKKEEPING 
HEADACHES 
KLIMINATED 


A novel plan for providing 
for individual differences 
in your bookkeeping classes. 


Have you ever made your exit from the 
bookkeeping room exhausted and frustrated 
— exhausted from explaining repeatedly a 
procedure in bookkeeping and frustrated 
because the slow students hinder progress 
for the entire class? You have probably 
already guessed the problem area to which 
[am referring: individual ability differences. 

It seems to me that the need for individual 
instruction has been generally recognized, 
but we often find ourselves too busy and 
overburdened with work to prepare three or 
four different lessons each day to provide 
for these differences. Nevertheless, it is our 
duty to provide everyone with instruction 
which results in each student working at his 
fullest capacity. 

I will explain the method our department 
uses to combat individual differences in 
bookkeeping. 

GRADING. One grade is given for each 
chapter. This grade is a composite of work- 
book activities, tests, quizzes, and classwork. 
Each chapter carries the same amount of 
credit. For example, chapter one would 
count no more than chapter two. The same 
point values are attached to the major 
projects as to the chapters. However, 
practice set grades are valued a little more 
since they consume more time. 

FIRST DAY OF SCHOOL. On the first day of 
school the bookkeeping students and the 
instructor compile a list of the number of 
practical uses of bookkeeping in our society. 
This attempt to make each student see how 
bookkeeping can be useful to him as an 
individual seems to spread enthusiasm and 
sets the stage for good learning. 
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by Richard N. Lennes 
Blue Earth High School 
Blue Earth, Minnesota 


The students are asked to page through 
the text while the teacher briefly explains 
the contents of the course. The system of 
grading is also described to the students. 

At this time we begin our plan for in- 
dividual differences. The class is instructed 
that upon completion of the semester those 
people not maintaining at least a “C” 
average will be given a study outline of 
material they have covered during the past 
semester. The outline must be completed 
before they may continue with their second 
semester work. An explanation is given to 
the students that this brief delay in their 
bookkeeping progress is to assure them a 
sound foundation of principles before con- 
tinuing their work. Upon completion of this 
outline, which takes from five to seven 
weeks, these students will continue to work, 
at their own speed, at the place where they 
left off when the first semester ended. 

END OF THE SEMESTER. Assume that the 
following grades had been issued to Joe 
Gorden, David Murphy, and James Nelson 
at the end of the first semester in book- 
keeping. From the information it reveals, 
Joe isn’t being challenged enough, and it is 














Ist 2nd 
NAME Quarter Quarter 
Gorden, Joe A- A 
Murphy, David C C+ 
Nelson, James D+ D\ 
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evident that James is over his head in work 
he cannot master. This type of situation is 
very common in bookkeeping because of the 
amount of knowledge, skill, aptitude, and 
interest required. It also means that the 
slow student is hindering class instruction 
while the advanced student is starving for 
more instruction. It becomes obvious that 
individual allowances must be made to offset 
this situation. For this reason, we have 
introduced the following plan in our de- 
partment. 

SLOW STUDENT. Jim’s grades indicate that 
he lacks a solid foundation of the book- 
keeping fundamentals. Without a suitable 
footing he wouldn’t be able to assimilate the 
néw material. Instead, he will become con- 
fused and discouraged, and he will possibly 
hate the thought of coming to bookkeeping 
class. If Jim were to try to keep up with 
the rest of the class, he would waste an 
entire semester in complete frustration. 

By the end of the first semester last year, 
four of the twenty-eight bookkeeping stu- 
dents failed to maintain a “‘C”’ average. It 
was then explained to them that they would 
have to review the first semester’s work. 
This review was not a complete surprise 
since they had been told on the first day of 
school that such a plan was going to be used. 
Their attitude was not what you might 
expect. They weren’t jumping for joy at 
the idea of going back to the beginning of 
the book, but they were far from being 
resentful of the idea. 

Each of the four slow students was given 
an assignment sheet containing the work 
they were to do during the next few weeks. 
Their entire review was taken from a text- 
book and workbook which differed from the 
one being used by the remainder of the class. 

By coincidence, the four top students in 
the class were as far above the average 
students as the slow students were below 
the average. I explained that part of their 
bookkeeping training would be to help the 
slower students with their review, and they 
accepted this task with enthusiasm. The 
advanced students were then assigned seats 
next to the persons they were to help. 

At the completion of each chapter in the 
review outline, a test was administered by 
the advanced student ‘using the workbook 
study guides. If more than five errors were 
made on the test, the student was given 
additional work before advancing to the 
next chapter. 

The students were instructed to work at 
their own speed and a chart was kept by the 
advanced students to record their progress. 
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This chart was placed in a central location 
out of sight of the remainder of the class. 

At the same time the slow students were 
reviewing the first semester work, the rest 
of the class continued to make fast progress 
on the new material. The top four students 
were required to do the regular class work in 
addition to their tutoring duties. 

The following grading standards were set 
up for the four slow students: 





Review Completed in Grade 
5 weeks C 
6 weeks Cc-— 
7 weeks D+ 
8 weeks D 
9 weeks D 
more than 9 weeks Inc. 


The scale above, and the review, were 
planned very carefully in fairness to all the 
students. The average student, as indicated 
on the scale, should complete the review in 
five weeks. In the event the review took 
more than nine weeks to complete, the 
student would receive an incomplete until 
it was finished. Upon completion of ‘the 
review, the student would either receive a 
“D—” or an “F’’. I determine this grade 
on the basis of attitude. If the student is 
capable of finishing, but doesn’t indicate 
any effort, I feel justified in giving that 
person an “F’”’. The “D—” is given to the 
person who works hard but fails to have the 
ability to complete it in time. 

After completing the review, the slow 
students then begin where they left off 
before. This means that the other students 
in the class will have covered more chapters 
and as a result will have more grades in that 
nine-week period. The following illustration 
of the grade book indicates that each student 
has eleven grades except the slow students. 

James finished his outline in seven weeks. 
Referring to the chart, his grade for the 
outline would be “D+”. Notice from the 
grade book that James started with chap- 
ter 20, whereas the rest of the students were 
on chapter 26. In the two remaining weeks 
he received three grades. The rest of the class 
members each had eleven grades. These 
grades are established from the same curve 
as used for the other students. The three 
grades James received represent three- 
elevenths of his third nine-week grade. His 
review counts eight-elevenths of his grade. 
In James’ case he would receive a “D+” for 
the third nine-weeks. 
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For the final nine-weeks I determine how 
much material the slow students should 
cover. They are then graded on what they 
complete, plus an “‘F”’ for everything which 
is not finished. However, any extra material 
covered counts as a bonus on their grade. 


ADVANCED STUDENT. It is my belief that the 
more capable students should get a little 
more out of bookkeeping than the average 
student. They should receive opportunities 
to broaden their understanding of the 
material to which they have been introduced 
in the classroom. 

§The first extra assignment the accelerated 
students received in my class was teaching 
the slow student. This has already been 
explained in the section on slow students. 
The second extra assignment for the ad- 
vanced students consisted of giving them 
instruction sheets for the adding machines 
and calculators that we have in our depart- 
ment. They were required to complete 
enough work on each machine to become 
acquainted with the machine. There was 
no attempt made to give extensive training 
to develop highly skilled machine operators. 

As a third extra assignment, the advanced 
students were each required to organize a 
bulletin board display in the area of book- 
keeping. 

Aiding the instructor in the correction of 
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practice sets provided this advanced group 
with their fourth extra assignment. This 
was the only correcting done by this group. 
It is my feeling that if too much work 
correcting materials is assigned, it is no 
longer a learning process. 

Finally, the most valuable assignment 
these students encountered was to select four 
different types of businesses in the com- 
munity, interview the bookkeeper or business 
manager of these firms, and make a panel 
report to the class. 

CONCLUSION. From the instructor’s point 
of view, the success of this plan more than 
compensated for the additional work neces- 
sary. I feel that the plan has the following 
advantages: 

1. Assures slow students of an opportunity 
to learn the basic fundamentals of 
bookkeeping. 

2. Average students receive more in- 
dividual instruction. 

3. Advanced students are given an oppor- 
tunity to seek additional information. 

4. Advanced students get practical teach- 
ing experience. 

5. Slow students do not hinder the pace 
of instruction. 


6. The instructor has very little extra 
preparation. 
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SECRETARIAL SPECIALIZATION, 
WHAT ARE WE DOING 


ABOUT IT” 


by Marie Zweegman Yates 
Zweegman School for Medical Secretaries 
San Francisco, California 


The basis for this article is 
a speech given by Mrs. Yates before the 
California Council of Business 
Schools. 


Is it not true that most of us have been 
simply content to follow the paths of secre- 
tarial specialization mapped out by those 
who preceded us — afraid to venture from 
the security of the tried and true; afraid to 
be bold; afraid to try something new? Asa 
result, we may have lost an advantage we 
may never be able to regain. 

As I explored the various types of special- 
ization, the need for training, and the de- 
mand for trained people, I began to quail 
before the enormity of the job I had under- 
taken. Many hours have been spent in- 
vestigating the various specialized branches 
of industry and science with which we now 
have to contend. The list is long, and grow- 
ing longer every year. Ten or fifteen years 
ago the number of specialties was not par- 
ticularly impressive, but already we could see 
changes in the making. Since then we have 
been coining new words at a tremendous rate, 
and even the less complex fields, such as life 
insurance, banking, and real estate seem to 
have developed fairly long lists of special 
terms, which the secretary must master if 
she is to perform her job satisfactorily. Our 
young people go out into these various tech- 
nical fields, so it is up to us to see that they 
are adequately prepared. Only then can they 
fulfill their full potential of usefulness. 

There are hundreds of thousands of tech- 
nical terms listed in dictionaries devoted to 
such special fields as science, engineering, 
and aeronautics. The list of special diction- 
aries and terms is exhaustive and continually 
growing. We must remember that each of 
the special fields are subdivided, creating 
even longer lists of special terminology. 

The study of words in themselves cannot 
furnish the solution to the problem, but it 
does point up how greatly we need to increase 
the technical vocabulary of our students. Of 
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the terms used in these special fields, it 
should be noted that only those words which 
appear over and over again in context should 
be selected for drill by your students. These 
are the words we want and need; they cannot 
be taken at random from a dictionary. In 
making up the lists of medical words to be 
used by the students in our school, I must 
have read tons of reports: surgical, patho- 
logical, case studies, and many more. 
Thousands of medical journals were read in 
the search for those medical words which 
were repeated over and over. Scores of 
doctors in the various specialties of medical 
practice were consulted, and their advice 
was sought for additions or deletions in these 
extensive lists of words. An extensive chore; 
certainly, but this is the way it must be done 
to determine the words which are in constant 
and common usage in each particular field to 
be included in your list. 

Our graduates will be expected to have at 
least a slight familiarity with many of the 
new technical words. Are we providing our 
pupils with this new and growing language 
of technology? Are we keeping abreast of 
the requirements in the scientific field, or are 
we merely content to follow the old, well 
trodden paths? How many of us have dared 
to venture into a new era? How many 
teachers are willing and bold enough to try 
something new? Yet we must. If our schools 
are to maintain their cherished position as 
leaders in the training of secretarial personnel 
for the modern business and professional 
offices, we must venture into many hereto- 
fore unknown realms. For over a century it 
has been the philosophy of the private busi- 
ness school to lead, rather than follow. It is 
this philosophy that has earned the private 
business school the reputation it has always 
enjoyed. If we are to maintain this position 
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we must up-date our training program; we 
must fall into line with the present-day 
technological and scientific requirements, 
and we must provide our students with the 
new and growing language of technology. 

Does the demand for specialists justify 
a great deal of special training? I most cer- 
tainly feel that it does. Not every school, of 
course, should offer such specialized courses, 
but certainly some schools located in the 
large cities and near vast industrial centers 
should give it serious consideration. 

In my efforts to determine the importance 
of specialized training to personnel directors 
of specialized branches of industry, I found 
that the need for trained people was acute. 
Although attempts are made to secure the 
services of trained personnel, most businesses 
are content if they can find intelligent, per- 
sonable young women who have good short- 
hand and typing skills and a good work 
record. Top-notch secretaries are not readily 
available; therefore, businessmen take the 
best person they can find and teach them the 
technical terms on the job. It is obvious that 
medical departments are an exception since 
this is one field where either training or 
experience is a prerequisite for employment. 

From our experience, we found, in the 
early days of our school, that the doctors did 
not believe it possible that young women 
could be trained to take the technical medical 
dictation. They thought at that time it could 
only be learned the hard way, by actually 
working in a doctor’s office; in other words, 
on-the-job training. It took about ten years 
to convince them that this was not true; 
that these young women could be trained. 

It is very evident that the trend is toward 
specialization in the secretarial field. It is 
no longer something we'll have to think 
about in the future; it is something we.must 
think about now, and we must decide how 
we are going to face the challenge. 

In checking the available material I was 
somewhat appalled by the scarcity of teach- 
ing aids. In order to train these young people 
adequately we must have the proper ma- 
terials with which to instruct them. Some of 
the questions that this raises are: How are 
we going to keep the young people in school 
long enough to train them, and how are we 
to capture their interest and fire their 
imagination with the possibilities that these 
specialized fields present? Can it be done? 
I am completely convinced that it can. 

It goes without saying that it is only the 
above-average students who should venture 
into this realm of specialization. It is only 
the superior students who should be en- 
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couraged to pursue studies such as these, as 
broadly as their ability, readiness, and in- 
dustry will permit. They would find it a 
challenging experience — which the majority 
would welcome. It has been our experience 
that a student’s learning is more effective if 
her energy is focused on one area, rather than 
scattered like buckshot in too many different 
directions; hence, the need for careful in- 
vestigation by the student herself in order to 
discover what would be, to her, an interest- 
ing and challenging field. 


I feel so strongly about increasing the 
scope of our programs and improving the 
quality of the training we give, that I would 
like to request that each reader of this article 
take a long hard look at the training you 
give. Search your soul and ask yourself, 
‘Are we doing the job? Are we giving our 
pupils the best training it is possible to give— 
not just the best we can give, but the best 
it is possible to give? Is there any way in 
which we can give them a better preparation 
for the future? Have we imparted to our 
graduates knowledge which they understand 
and can apply? Or must they go through a 
long in-service period of training before they 
are of any real value to their employers?” 
Personally, I think most of us can do more 
than we have done or are doing. 


It would be interesting and profitable to 
make a thorough survey of the tremendous 
possibilities that this word specialization 
conjures up, and which can be ours for just a 
little additional effort — if we are willing to 
expend that effort! To the best of my knowl- 
edge such a survey has never been made, 
although the recommendation is made by 
Bruce I. Blackstone, specialist, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, D. C., in an 
article entitled “Education for Office Occu- 
pations,” published in THE BALANCE 
SHEET of February, 1961, in which he 
states: ““Much high-quality research in office 
education is needed to assist with the further 
development and improvement of programs 
and in the development of methods for im- 
proving instruction to broaden the content. 
Certainly more effective office education pro- 
grams can come only from knowledge of what 
is wanted and needed.” 

Even in this superficial survey, ample 
evidence has been found of the great need 
for us to broaden our horizons to meet the 
increasing needs of youth in their prepara- 
tion for a business, professional, or scientific 
career. Reference is made only to the secre- 
tarial aspects of these fields. 
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How can this be done? The first essential, 
of course, is one of which you should not 
need to be reminded, but we cannot afford 
to lose sight of it. It is a thorough founda- 
tion in whatever shorthand system you 
teach, whether that system be mechanical or 
manual. Without a proper foundation, a 
house cannot stand, and the same is true of a 
shorthand foundation. The student should 
know the theory so well that there would be 
no problem of applying the fundamental 
principles to any new and difficult terms. 
Students are quite easily discouraged, as 
we all know, and whatever we can give in 
the way of additional vocabulary will send 
these young people further along the path 
to secretarial success and with greater ease. 

Do not let your students start these 
specialized terms too early. We have found 
it imperative that a student write a minimum 
of one hundred words a minute before em- 
barking upon the technical medical vocabu- 
lary. If she does not have the speed before 
she begins the specialty study, she has two 
strikes against her at the very start. She has 
the problem of shorthand itself, plus the 
struggle with the technical words, which she 
does not know how to spell, much less pro- 
nounce correctly. Unfortunately, as all of 
you know only too well, many of our young 
people are already handicapped by a very 
limited vocabulary, and you are merely com- 
pounding their difficulties when you pile the 
formidable technical terms upon a shaky 
shorthand foundation. 

Next we come to the selection of the 
specialty. Here it is up to each of us to pre- 
sent the various fields in such a manner that 
they will capture the attention, the interest, 
the imagination of our young people and fire 
their enthusiasm for such training. We must 
make the specialty come alive; make it 
challenging. You will probably ask, how can 
I do this when I do not know anything about 
the specialties myself? Well, do a little 
studying. Find out about these fascinating 
words; broaden your own perspective. You 
will probably say you haven’t the time. Of 
course you haven’t, but find it anyway. You 
will find yourself repaid many times over; 
not only by the zest with which you will 
pursue the subject for your own information, 
but by the increased amount of information 
you are able to pass on to your students. 
You must know a subject before you can 
teach it, but knowledge alone is not enough; 
you must be alive with enthusiasm, and you 
will kindle enthusiasm in your students. 

We come back to the smaller number of 
high school graduates now entering business 
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schools. Don’t you think part of this is 
because we are failing to offer something 
different? If we are only going to repeat 
what they have already had in high school or 
junior college, we offer them no challenge 
whatsoever. It is up to us to build up the 
reputation of our business schools, indi- 
vidually and collectively, to a place where 
they are accepted as a step up the ladder in 
our status-seeking society. We must build 
up the reputation of our schools to the point 
where parents will be as proud to tell their 
friends that their sons or daughters are 
attending our schools as they now are in 
regard to regular colleges. 


One of our biggest assets is individuality. 
We can adapt ourselves to changing condi- 
tions almost immediately — something high 
schools and universities cannot do. If we 
desire to add a new subject to our course of 
study, we add it. We have the privilege of 
selecting our students, which the public 
schools cannot do. As a result, with proper 
screening and selectivity, we need take only 
the student we know we can train ad- 
vantageously. 


Let’s not be afraid to plunge into this un- 
known and uncharted sea of scientific termi- 
nology! Let’s not be afraid to try something 
new! With all the changes that have come 
about in our way of living, it has become im- 
perative that we also change our methods of 
teaching, as well as our programs, if we are 
to survive, and most assuredly if we hope to 
retain our place in the educational structure 
of our country. We must not resist change, 
or fear it; rather we should welcome it as 
giving us an opportunity to grow in stature. 


Some of you business school people will 
say that your students will not stay in school 
long enough, or they are not interested in 
specialized training. They will stay in school 
as long as necessary to learn something that 
offers a challenge, and they will be interested 
if you make it challenging and interesting. 
In order to do this, business teachers must 
face the realities of the present; they must 
take an active place in the forward march 
of events; they must keep themselves in- 
formed as widely as possible of changing 


. conditions and of the enlarged demands that 


are being placed on the students we train. 
We must teach more vigorously than we have 
ever taught before. We must demand high 
standards. If we accept slipshod work, that 
is what our students will produce; if we 
demand high standards our students will 
produce work of high caliber. 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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DEVELOP 
MORE THAN SPEED 


IN TYPEWRITING 


Mr. Patrick discusses the 
areas of typewriting in- 
struction which deserve 
additional emphasis. 


Too often we teachers of typewriting get 
bogged down in such things as covering the 
lessons in the textbook, grading papers, giv- 
ing tests, checking techniques, and building 
speed and control. We all realize that the 
prospective office typist must be able to type 
letters, reports, and tabulation problems; 
make carbon copies; address envelopes; 
and perform many other typing activities. 
This work must be done accurately and with 
acceptable speed. So, our classroom instruc- 
tion consists of building speed, striving for 
accuracy, teaching the different letter and 
punctuation styles, showing how to figure 
placement of columns in a tabulation exer- 
cise, determining how many lines to come 
down to begin typing a problem, proper 
insertion of carbon packs, and many others. 

These activities are, of course, essential 
phases of the typewriting program; but, too 
often they cause us to lose sight of equally 
important phases which are requisites to the 
overall development of a proficient and 
capable typist. Too many students leave 
the typing class without having developed 
many of the traits, abilities, skills, and habits 
that employers expect in their office workers. 

Some of the areas in which we often fail 
to develop students adequately in the type- 
writing class are: 

1. Proofreading 

2. Economical use of time 

3. Economical use of supplies and equip- 
ment 
Punctuality 
Self-reliance 
Objective self-analysis and self-evalu- 
ation of work 
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by Alfred Patrick 
Northeast Louisiana State College 
Monroe, Louisiana 


We should conduct our classes in such a 
manner that there will be the greatest pos- 
sible amount of transfer in these desirable 
areas from the classroom to the actual office 
situation. 


Presented here are a few suggestions that 
will help us give our typing students more 
than just the ability to type. Learning these 
basic responsibilities will not, of course, 
automatically turn out top-grade office 
workers. Practicing these suggestions, how- 
ever, should enable us to develop in our 
students something more than just the 
ability to type for a certain number of 
minutes at a certain speed with so many 
errors. 

PROOFREADING. Students should be taught 
how to proofread, and they should be held 
strictly responsible for discovering all errors. 
A possible plan to enforce careful proof- 
reading, especially in advanced classes, is 
to disqualify a period’s production work if 
an unmarked or uncorrected error (depend- 
ing on directions given) is found on any part 
of the work. 


A more lenient plan, but one that still will 
impress upon the student the importance of 
accurate proofreading, is to disqualify, for 
grading purposes, each page that has an 
error that was not detected. 

On a straight-copy timed writing, an un- 
marked error should disqualify the entire 
timing. 

Many students will complain about the 
harshness of this plan. However, if you will 
point out that in an office a typist can never 
be allowed to leave an error in a piece of 
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work, the students will see the practicality of 
careful proofreading. 

ECONOMICAL USE OF TIME. In order to 
make use of every minute of class time, you 
should be in the room before the bell rings 
and write a warmup exercise on the chalk- 
board. So that the students will feel that 
this is an important part of every lesson, the 
warmup should be taken up every day (but 
not necessarily graded). 

In giving drills, timed writings, and pro- 
duction exercises, allow only the minimum 
amount of time necessary between each 
exercise. Keep a stopwatch in your hand, 
and announce to the students how much time 
they have before beginning the next exercise. 
For example: “One-half minute until the 
next timing” or ““I'wo minutes until we begin 
the production writing.” This will force 
those students who are habitually holding 
up the class to speed up their between typing 
operations or become lost when the typing 
begins. 

When doing production work, let the stu- 
dents know that the amount of acceptable 
quality work will determine their grade. This 
could be based on words a minute for timed 
production writings, on the basis of the num- 
ber of problems completed correctly, or on 
the total number of lines typed correctly. 


ECONOMICAL USE OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT. 
An employer certainly does not want his 
office workers to waste supplies since this 
means more expense and less profit. Stu- 
dents can be trained in this economy by the 
use of workbooks with printed forms or 
letterheads for their problems. 

By not accepting work on anything other 
than the form provided for the problem, you 
can emphasize the need for practicing con- 
servation of supplies. 

Students should be taught the proper pro- 
cedure for erasing to insure that typewriters 
will not become clogged with erasure grit. 
Emphasize constantly the need, and the 
reason, for moving the carriage to the side 
when erasing. If reminders are not sufficient, 
penalize the students who erase over the keys 
by lowering their grade for that day’s work. 

PUNCTUALITY. As was mentioned pre- 
viously in connection with the use of time, 
punctuality can be emphasized by discussing 
and outlining the work that is done in the 
first few minutes of the class. If the work at 
the beginning of the class period is a warm- 
up, it usually would not be graded, except to 
check to see if each student submits the 
completed work. Furthermore, the students 
should know that you are constantly check- 
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ing this initial work; or some may try to get 
by without doing it. 

Another way you can develop in your stu- 
dents the habit of being punctual is by being 
in the classroom yourself, ready to begin 
work, before the bell rings. 

SELF-RELIANCE. ‘The area of self-reliance 
is one in which many students fall far short of 
the mark. Businessmen want workers who 
can do a job on their own without having to 
depend on their employer or co-workers for 
help. An important factor in being self- 
reliant in an office situation is being able to 
follow directions — both general and spe- 
cific. Most of us have had typing students 
who simply could not trust their own judg- 
ment. They constantly ask questions of the 
teacher about something which they could 
quickly find by referring to information in 
their textbooks or by having listened more 
closely to the directions. Even worse, is the 
student who seeks information from his 
neighbors. He not only wastes his own time, 
but also wastes his neighbors’ time; he is an 
annoyance or distraction to other students. 

Put every student on his own by insisting 
that each does his own work without relying 
on other students for help. 

When a student asks you about something 
that was presented clearly in the textbook, 
refer him to the text for the answer. When 
the students see that they are responsible 
for following directions and finding necessary 
information in the textbook, they will not 
continue to rely on you or other students. 

OBJECTIVE SELF-ANALYSIS AND SELF-EVALU- 
ATION OF worK. One of the most difficult 
tasks with which a typewriting teacher must 
deal is that of getting students to analyze 
and evaluate their own work in an objective 
manner. It is natural that the students will 
want to see only the best in their work, but 
they must be made to realize that business- 
men will look upon their work in a realistic, 
practical light. 

Students must be made to realize that the 
following shortcomings constitute poor work. 
It is the responsibility of the teacher to work 
diligently and continuously to impress these 
indications of poor work on the students’ 
mind: poor erasures will not be excused, 
strikeovers will not be tolerated, misspelled 
words are taboo, incorrect word division 
will not be allowed. 

If we, as teachers, can succeed in getting 
the students to take pride in their work, our 
problems in all of these areas discussed will 
be greatly reduced, and it will be much easier 
for us to train typists who can successfully 
fill responsible office positions. 
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LET’S PROFESSIONALIZE 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


by Sister Teresa Paul 
St. Mary High School 


Paterson, New Jersey 


Are we building the prestige of our 
business departments? Read Sister 
Teresa Paul’s pointed comments on her 
beliefs in what she is teaching. 


Either you believe in a thing or you do not. 
There is no in-between. This principle 
carries many implications when it is applied 
to education today, or any day, for that 
matter. 

Business education teachers have been 
guilty (and I accuse myself as well) of not 
really understanding the place of business 
education in the curriculum and of not being 
convinced of its importance as related to 
other fields. We have become so bogged 
down in the mire of our complaints of 
injustice we find it difficult to analyze the 
problem objectively. Perhaps it is true that 
our department is not viewed by other 
members of the faculty, by administration, 
and by the guidance department as it should 
be; but I, for one, question whether or not 
the better part of this misunderstanding is 
due to our own lack of conviction. 

The business course has been living under 
the stigma of being an alternative course for 
those who cannot, for one reason or another, 
attend college. I do not intend to discuss 
here the matter of helping the slow learner, 
although this is one of the high points of our 
work. I would rather consider the reasons 
why business education is treated as a 
dumping ground (and this expression itself 
should be ““dumped”!). Do we ever present 
the business field in such a way that this 
label would have to be removed? 

If a survey were made of the freshman and 
sophomore students in the schools through- 
out the United States as to what oppor- 
tunities are available to them after gradua- 
tion, I think the replies would be rather 
uniform, namely: doctor, lawyer, nurse, 
engineer, or secretary. The limited scope of 
their understanding as to fields of endeavor 
in our country is appalling. What does this 
mean in relation to business education? One 
could say it is a matter of life or death as 
things stand today in education. For the 
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school systems of the United States, the 
liberal-arts program is becoming overwhelm- 
ingly important in the eyes of the adminis- 
tration. It may very well be that we are 
fighting for existence if we cannot prove our 
reason for being, both to the students and the 
administration! 

Since college is necessary for the four first 
categories mentioned above, the subject 
matter in high school for preparation for 
any of these fields is pre-determined for the 
student. There is little choice to be made, 
and at the teen-age level this is a welcome 
refuge. Immediately-important decisions 
are not necessary. However, if one is not 
able financially to go to college, or not even 
sure that he is interested in the areas men- 
tioned, the matter of choice presents itself. 
It is here that the business education depart- 
ment should be active in a vitalizing, 
enthusiastic approach. It is here that many 
a student could be helped to make his 
decision to follow the inclination he might 
have toward business, and to overcome the 
social pressures driving him into the aca- 
demic field. 

Very often a student will reject the 
prospect of taking business education sub- 
jects because they are not considered to be 
professional. Messrs. Merriam-Webster and 
their associates make the distinction (as a 
result of common interpretation) that a 
profession is: 

“*. . . the occupation, if not commercial, 

mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to 

which one devotes oneself; a calling; as a 

profession of arms, of teaching; the three 

professions of Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine.” 

By virtue of this delineation, these people 
imply in their definition that any other area 
of work does not come under the heading of 
“a calling.” Or, for that matter, that those 
people who are working in fields other than 
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the “‘professional three’ do not believe in 
what they are spending the greater portion 
of their life doing — their everyday work. 
This is a sad commentary on livelihood in 
general! 

I say it is about time that business educa- 
tors stop crying and start vying for recogni- 
tion. The first thing to be done, it would 
appear, is to establish in the minds of the 
world in general the part that business plays 
in everyone’s life. This seems necessary in 
the light of the above definition of a pro- 
fession and the apparent attitude of people 
in professions toward the business field. No 
one can live today and not have business 
directly affect his activities. Let us consider 
for a moment just the four categories 
mentioned in the first part of this paper. 

What boy contemplating the engineering 
field realizes the hours he will spend writing 
reports, making telephone calls, dictating 
letters, and exercising his good salesmanship 
when he is forced to sell either his view- 
points or himself? What engineer, for that 
matter, stops to consider the number of 
people who are involved in assisting him to 
carry on his work? 

How many doctors and nurses would be 
able to accomplish their tasks were it not for 
the equipment and drugs they use? But it 
is not an exaggeration to say that almost 
never do they consider the channels of 
distribution necessary in order to bring these 
same implements for curing into their hands 
(except perhaps when there is some delay 
in the delivery). 

As for the lawyer, it is inconceivable to 
picture him without his secretary taking 
dictation either from him personally or from 
a machine and preparing his briefs accu- 
rately and promptly. All this, so that he can 
present his cases effectively! 

Behind all these professions hums the 
unrecognized, efficient organism called busi- 
ness. Almost three-fourths of all the people 
working in one field or another are occupied 
in the business field. It is just about time 
that we business educators were more 
emphatic in bringing this to everyone’s 
attention! People think of the business 
world as a mechanical machine, a world of 
automation. I prefer to think of it as a 
living organism composed of human beings 
dedicated to their work and conscious of the 
benefits it brings to society. 

Therefore, every occupation, job, position, 
or whatever one may choose to call it, is a 
profession, depending upon the attitude of 
the person himself and his application to the 
work. In line with this, let us professionalize 
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our approach to business education. Unless 
we, ourselves, are convinced of the dignity of 
our work and the importance of our field, 
how can we expect respect from anyone else? 

Businessmen are complaining, with more 
and more vehemence, of the inadequacies of 
the workers we are sending to them. They 
are justified, I think. Perliaps some of our 
students are slow mentally, but certainly 
not all of them fall into this category. What 
is our excuse for failing with these more 
capable students? There are good reasons 
why students are not performing at the 
high levels that have been indicated for 
them. I think the basic one is that while 
they are in business education they really 
do not understand what it can mean to them 
ultimately. Therefore, the performance level 
is not so high as their potential ability. 

I wonder what would happen to the stu- 
dents who do not know what they want to 
do when they graduate if they knew just a 
few of the wonderful chances for accomplish- 
ment facing them in the business field? 
Business education has much to be proud of, 
but for some unknown reason the people 
involved in the field hesitate to engineer 
programs to publicize this fact. We must 
promulge to the world in general that busi- 
ness is a thread that runs through the lives 
of all mankind, and by virtue of this deserves 
to have a more professional standing. 

Part of the reluctance to brag stems per- 
haps from the fact that no other department 
finds it necessary to indulge in this bit of 
by-play. English, history, mathematics, 
science — all are required subjects and as 
such are considered solids. As a result of 
this, they do not have to invite enrollment. 
This is not true of the business education 
field. All of the business subjects are, in 
effect, electives. This is true since the very 
fact that choosing to go into the business 
education department is an election of the 
student himself at the very beginning. It is 
an election in the light of the pressures of 
today toward liberal arts being the logical 
course for most students. To deviate from 
this course of study is out of the norm of 
general behavior, and in some cases con- 
sidered out of the norm of accepted behavior. 
Once the student enrolls in this area there 
are necessary subjects to fulfill require- 
ments, of course, but in general the whole 
program has an aspect of being an elective. 

A well-designed program of publicity for 
business subjects can be an opportunity for 
unique teacher-pupil planning. By means 
of discussion with the enrolled business 
students they can be enlightened to the 
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wonders of the business world and the wide 
open spaces of advancement for them. In 
turn, they will want to pass this information 
along, and a concerted effort toward a 
publicity campaign can be actuated. It is 
best to have this come from the students 
themselves since their appeal is far more 
convincing to their peer group. The pro- 
gram should be geared particularly to the 
freshmen and sophomores of the school. 

An assembly program put on by advanced 
students to demonstrate the skills they have 
already achieved would be a move to indi- 
cate to the other students that this field does 
require hard work. ‘This has a two-fold 
purpose: it invites the student who likes a 
challenge and discourages the student who 
thinks the business department is an easy 
field. A presentation of the different fields 
of endeavor in business and the compensa- 
tions attached to each could be arranged to 
fit in with the demonstration performance. 
This presentation of work opportunities 
should involve much research on the part 
of the students and the teacher. It will 
necessitate field trips to the community 
resources since a realistic approach is 
necessary. This approach has two values: 
it gives the student an opportunity to see 
first-hand the activities involved in business 
and, at the same time, indicates what the 
actual chances for employment are in his 
immediate vicinity. 

Illustrated brochures (cartoon-type pre- 
ferred) could be a class project. These 
should be along the lines of depicting to the 
students just what subjects are involved in 
business education and explaining the type 
of work covered throughout the year. Along 
with the presentation of subjects offered, 
the available opportunities open in the field 
should be enumerated. This would re- 
inforce the same ideas presented in the 
assembly program. It would probably be a 
good idea to invite the parents to the assem- 
bly and to distribute the brochures to them 
as well. 

There are many ways that this publicity 
campaign can be carried out and the creative 
imagination of the teacher and students 
combined will uncover them readily. The 
results of a program of this type should be 
kept on file for they will be invaluable each 
year to both the business department and to 
the guidance counselors of the school. 

Regarding guidance of the students, there 
is an area of misunderstanding that should 
be clarified. This is in regard to elements of 
higher education. There are some people 
who would like to go into the business de- 
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partment, but the social pressures previously 
mentioned restrain them. They do not like 
to say they are going out to work immedi- 
ately after graduation. For those of them 
who can afford this additional training, there 
are many schools which specialize in business 
education on a higher level. A good number 
of them are well-known, firmly-established 
and well-accredited business schools offering 
degrees in the business field. Others with 
the same reputation for high standards 
specialize in “finishing” courses for girls. 
These particular courses are of extreme value 
to a future executive secretary since subjects 
are offered which could not be given at the 
high school level. There are today, in fact, 
some colleges accredited by their particular 
state to issue a degree in Secretarial Science. 
This program should be widely publicized 
and encouraged in other schools. There are 
many students who would be interested in 
a degree of this kind. 

In order to convey our own convictions to 
everyone else with the strength that should 
be behind a belief, we must re-assess our 
own evaluation of business education. 

It is inconceivable that intelligent people 
will segregate one occupation from another 
and attempt to estimate the value of each. 
The importance of the work -depends upon 
the effect the work has on the individual. 
If it is a fulfillment for the person involved, 
then it is a contribution to the world and all 
mankind. It is not what a person is doing 
that is important, but rather how he is 
doing it and whether or not he is happy as 
he does it! If we want to be considered 
professionals and find our niche in the realm 
of high school curriculum, let us then operate 
as convinced professionals and produce 
professionals. 

All work is dignified and we have only to 
go back more than 1900 years to grasp the 
incongruity of having levels of rank attached 
to work. At that time a man lived who was 
destined to rock the foundations of the 
world. His occupation? He was a carpenter. 
But let us not forget He was a Master 
Carpenter. Perhaps this is where we begin 
to lose our identity in education. Are we 
training masters in the field? 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM FOR 
BUSINESS EDUCATION PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN 


1. Thorough survey of business opportunities in im- 
mediate and surrounding area. This would involve 
the use of personal visits, the use of the telephone 
directory, Better Business Bureau, the Chamber of 
Commerce, and contacts by mail. 


(Concluded on page 95) 
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WHAT MAKES 


AN EFFECTIVE 


TEACHER? 


In this article you will read 
Mr. Smith’s criteria for a 
competent teacher. 


Rare, indeed, is a student who can’t re- 
member a class with an ineffective teacher 
or professor. Rare, also, is the superintend- 
ent or college dean who hasn’t had to search 
long and hard for excuses to defend an in- 
effective teacher. 

Yes, all of us have probably had our share 
of lethargic, boring, uninspired, dogmatic 
teachers. But it’s easy to name faults. What 
factors characterize an effective teacher’s 
competency and reputation? Aside from his 
professional course content preparation, 
probably there is one main factor — he 
teaches for the success of his students. The 
following characteristics are necessary in an 
effective teacher. 

TEACHES FOR SUCCESS — NOT FAILURE. If the 
student hasn’t learned, the teacher hasn’t 
taught. A debatable cliché, no doubt, but a 
worthy axiom to consider. The teacher 
wants his students to succeed. He takes 
them where he finds them and leads them to 
the limit of their intellect. He stimulates 
their thinking by presenting novel ideas and 
viewpoints. He is an inspired teacher; he 
believes in and has respect for his course. He 
radiates his enthusiasm to his students. He 
is teaching the course because he wants to; 
he is not a reluctant teacher. 

IS INTERESTED IN HIS STUDENTS. ‘Teaching 
for success is possible only through a friendly 
and approachable manner. The teacher is 
just as aware of the silent introvert in the 
back row as he is of the vociferous extrovert 
who attempts to dominate the class. He 
realizes that the student who is reluctant to 
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by Charles B. Smith 
Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 


recite must be drawn out — that perhaps he 
is timid about reciting but he may have a 
valuable contribution to make to the class. 
He knows that a friendly manner can help 
to restore or build a student’s willingness to 
participate. He doesn’t allow the extrovert 
to dominate his class because he directs the 
extrovert’s questions back to other members 
of the class. He doesn’t permit a student to 
channel the discussion to his own personal 
interests while the rest of the class is dis- 
interested and alienated. 


The teacher has time for student con- 
ferences at times convenient to the student 
as well as himself. He’s not a part-time 
teacher on full-time pay; not an itinerant 
class personality who teaches the class and 
disappears to his part-time job to the be- 
wilderment of his students. He knows that 
a closed door policy frustrates and disap- 
points students. He is their mentor. 


PRACTICES TOLERANCE. ‘There is a mutual 
goodwill in the effective teacher’s class. He 
respects the opinions of his students and he 
is ready to admit his errors. He doesn’t be- 
lieve the students are trying to corner him, 
but he sees their opinions as sincere, although 
perhaps misguided expressions. He doesn’t 
belittle, chastise, or ridicule his students. 
He doesn’t treat them as children; regi- 
mented and dull. He never intentionally 
embarrasses his students or resorts to 
sarcasm. He controls his temper with no 
show of anger. An angry teacher is not a 
reasonable teacher. He is not condescending 
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to his students or dogmatic in his statements. 
He hasn’t acquired a superiority complex. 

BUILDSRAPPORT. An effective teacher has 
a keen and appropriate sense of humor, self- 
confidence and poise, good grooming and 
taste, and freedom from personal manner- 
isms. How distracting — then amusing, and 
later offensive — is the jingling of coins, the 
twirling of keys, the lecture punctuated by 
“ah,” the constant pacing, the downcast 
eyes, the twisting of hair. 

GIVES REASONABLE AND FAIR ASSIGNMENTS. 
The effective teacher’s assignments have a 
purpose designed to reach his established 
objectives for the course. He doesn’t give 
students busy work just to fill in time. 
Students perceive busy work quickly but 
seldom rebel at a reasonable assignment 
when they know its purpose and can see how 
it fits into the plan of the course. He gives 
clear instructions, and he doesn’t change the 
assignment after some students have it 
nearly completed. He either hands out as- 
signment sheets or writes the instructions 
on the chalkboard. He considers his assign- 
ments in relation to the total program and 
assures himself he has given a reasonable 
time for its completion. 

IS A PREPARED TEACHER. The teacher’s 
lectures and discussions are current. His 
meetings are planned with care. He makes 
effective use of his class time in distributing 
papers, materials, or assignments. He doesn’t 
repeat the obvious or parrot the textbook. 
His presentation is fresh, vital, and shows a 
spirit of growth. He supports his prepara- 
tion by promptness and faithfulness in 
meeting his classes. He expresses his 
thoughts in a clear voice, with good diction, 
that displays a mastery of the language. 

IS FAIR AND IMPARTIAL IN HIS GRADING. The 
students understand the teacher’s grading 
system and respect his fairness. He avoids, 
as much as humanly possible, the halo ef- 
fect of some students’ names on papers. He 
recognizes examinations for what they are — 
only as a sampling of what the students have 
learned — and he knows the exam may not 
have been a good sample. He knows the 
normal curve doesn’t necessarily operate in 
grading a limited number of students, and 
that a disproportionate number of D’s and 
F’s may reflect on his ability rather than his 
students. He evaluates frequently, con- 
sistently, and fairly. He doesn’t base most 
of the students’ grade on a single examina- 
tion. 

IS A CURIOUS TEACHER. This teacher knows 
what is happening in his field of interest and 
he makes his contribution through research, 
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writing, speeches, clinics, conventions, and 
professional committees. His terminal degree 
does not mean the end of his study or re- 
search. He continues to search for the truth 
— to add to the knowledge in his field. He 
writes for publication to share his findings or 
his ideas with his colleagues, but his contri- 
bution is a two-way affair. It extends to his 
curiosity about what others are doing and 
saying in his field. What do others believe? 
He evaluates, compares, and selects fresh 
ideas to share with his students. He attends 
national and regional conventions; he par- 
ticipates in clinics and roundtables; he 
serves on committees; and supports his 
organizations in any way he can. 

The successful teacher makes an equitable 
division of his time between teaching and 
professional participation. He doesn’t 
sacrifice his students to further a selfish 
motive for professional recognition. He 
realizes a quest for name building may mean 
the neglect of his students—to deprive 
them of an association they have a right to 
expect. He teaches for the success of his 
students. He is an effective teacher! 





RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


(A Self-Contained Practice Outfit) 


RECORD KEEPING FOR SMALL 
BUSINESSES provides complete informa- 
tion about the types of records needed by 
most small retail businesses. Although the 
set is based on a retail grocery store, with de- 
partments for groceries, meats, and produce, 
the principles are applicable to any small 
retail business that uses a cash register. 


Recommended for: 


(1) Those who are studying bookkeeping 
or accounting and wish to complete a practice 
set that is typical of records used in small 
retail businesses. 


(2) For distributive education classes in 
which some time is devoted to a study of 
record keeping without a formal course in 
bookkeeping. 


(3) For special classes made up of G. I.’s 
and adults who are preparing to operate small 
businesses. 


List price, $2.72. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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TIMED TRANSCRIPTION 
FOR 
MAILABLE LETTERS 


by George D. Bressler 
Arundel Senior High School 
Gambrills, Maryland 


Mr. Bressler tells how to give your students 
practical transcription experience. 


A need exists for developing transcription 
speed, producing mailable letters under 
pressure, producing good carbon copies, and 
teaching students to organize all of their 
necessary materials properly. I find the 
system of timed transcription for mailable 
letters has been successful in accomplishing 
these objectives in a minimum of time. 

Timed transcription for mailable letters is 
introduced on a once-a-week basis near the 
end of the first semester of the second year of 
shorthand. By this time the class has been 
taught proper transcription methods and 
their transcription ability has developed to 
the point where they are transcribing from 
notes taken during the dictating session. 
During the second semester of the second 
year of shorthand, timed transcription is 
increased to two or three times a week, de- 
pending on the needs of the class. 

Four or five letters are dictated at a speed 
all members of the class can take. These 
letters should vary in length to give ex- 
perience in proper letter placement. The 
class then prepares for transcription. Pre- 
transcription instructions include: 

1. Transcribe as many letters as possible, 
beginning with the first and transcrib- 
ing them in the order in which they 
were dictated. Thirty minutes is al- 
lowed to complete the transcription. 

. Make two carbon copies of each letter. 

. The transcripts are to be mailable. 

. Dictionaries and other reference books 
may be used while transcribing. 

5. Place each completed letter face up at 

the right edge of your desk. 

While the students are transcribing their 
first letter, I place on the chalkboard the 
approximate number of words in each letter. 
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This number can be obtained by taking the 
number of words in the body of the letter and 
adding the estimated number of words in the 
return address, inside address, and closing 
lines. 

As the students place their letters face up 
on the right edge of their desks, indicating 
they are completed, I move around the room 
and check the letters for mailability. If a 
letter is mailable, I mark a plus sign on it. 
If a letter is unmailable, I mark a zero at 
the top after circling the part of the letter 
that makes it unmailable. This letter is then 
turned face down on the student’s desk. 
A letter is marked mailable if the meaning 
has not been changed, if the letter is properly 
placed on the page, and if there are not too 
many erasures, and the erasures which have 
been made are neatly done. 

At the conclusion of the transcription 
period, the students determine the total 
number of words they have transcribed by 
using the numbers placed on the chalkboard. 
The student estimates the number of words 
in the letter he was transcribing when the 
transcription period ended by estimating 
the number of words transcribed, based on 
the total number for that letter as given on 
the chalkboard. The estimated number of 
words in the incompleted letter is added to 
the number of words transcribed in all com- 
pleted letters. The transcription speed per 
minute is found by dividing the total num- 
ber of words by the number of minutes the 
student transcribed. 

Each student then staples all his letters 
together, including the incomplete letter on 
which he was working at the time the tran- 
scription period ended. At the top of the 
first letter in the stapled group, the student 
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records the following three figures: first, the 
net speed per minute; second, the total num- 
ber of letters completed; and third, the num- 
ber of mailable letters. The numbers at the 
top of a student’s set of papers might look 
like this: 22-5-4. This indicates that the 
student transcribed at 22 words a minute, 
completed 5 letters, and had 4 mailable let- 
ters. These figures are recorded on a chart 
and are averaged at the end of the grading 
period. Grades are assigned according to a 
prearranged grading scale, with a grade 


PRACTICAL COVERAGE 
OF MODERN PAYROLL 
OPERATIONS ... 


Clerical 








assigned for transcription speed and one for Payroll 
the percentage of mailability. The following Procedures 
grading scale has worked successfully. Eaeeommee) oe  oamieneel 
19th through 24th week 3rd i By 
TRANSCRIP- PERCENTAGE Edition cas 3 ot Pendery 
TION OF SO3TH WESTERN PURLISHING COMPANY 
Speep Grape Marnasiniry GRADE er etiedin« 
20w.p.m. A 80% A eae 
17-19 w.p.m. B 70-79% B , 
14-16 w.p.m. C 60-69% C Cl | 
11-13 w.p.m. D 50-59%  D CTICa 
25th through 30th week sli 
23w.p.m. A 90% A P | | 
20-22 w.p.m. B 80-89% B ayro / 
17-19 w.p.m. C 70-79% C 
14-16 w.p.m. D 60-69% D P d 
31st through 36th week TOCEe ures 
25w.p.m. A 100% A 
22-294w.p.m. B 90-99% B 
19-21w.p.m. C 80-89% C Here is a textbook-workbook that can be 
16-18 w.p.m. D 70-79% D used in bookkeeping, office practice, 


Class discussion of transcription tech- 
niques is needed to supplement this prac- 
tical experience. During these discussions, 
such points can be covered as the value of 
good typing techniques, the necessity for 
having the basic facts included even though 
not verbatim, the necessity for proofreading, 
rules of punctuation, and organization. 


This system permits the teacher to check 
a greater amount of the student’s work, re- 
turn this work to the student immediately, 
and discuss any corrections with the student. 
The teacher corrects a larger volume of 
work and can, therefore, keep a closer check 
on the progress being made by the class. 
Checking for mailability provides the stu- 
dent with a more realistic view of transcrip- 
tion. It impresses the student with the fact 
that a letter must be produced in usable form 
and in a minimum amount of time to be of 
any value, just as is the case in an office. 


record keeping, and business arithmetic 
classes. 


CLERICAL PAYROLL PROCEDURES ex- 
plains (1) why businesses keep wage 
records, (2) how wages and salaries are 
computed, (3) records that are needed for 
timed work, (4) types of common deduc- 
tions from wages, (5) methods of paying 
wages, and (6) the preparation of payroll 
reports and returns. Questions and prob- 
lems are provided on each of the assign- 
ments. 


A special payroll project is provided in 
Assignment 10 of CLERICAL PAYROLL 
PROCEDURES. In this project the student 
keeps the payroll records for a typical busi- 
ness of ten employees for a period of four 
weeks. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 


This system, when used in conjunction 
with verbatim transcription and_ speed- 
building practice, gives the student a well- 
rounded learning experience. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 
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Promotion for Dame 


Announcement has 
been made by Jack H. 
Jones, chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the 
Jones Business College, 
Jacksonville, Florida, of 
the appointment of Dr. J. 
Frank Dame as president 
of the business college 
chain. 

Dr. Dame will inaugu- 
rate an in-service teacher 
training program for the 
Jones Business College 

faculty and will direct 
Dr. Dame much of his attention to 
the guidance activities at 
Jones Business College. 

He has been supervisor of business educa- 
tion for the District of Columbia Schools; 
department head at Bloomsburg State 
College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania; and 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

Dr. Dame received his Bachelor’s degree 
from Bay Path Institute, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, and his Master’s and Doctor’s 
degrees from Temple University, Phila- 
delphia. 





Pennsylvania Conference 


A Business Education Teacher Conference 
will be held at Shippensburg State College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, on October 21. 

The program will feature demonstration 
lessons in general business, shorthand, and 
notehand. 
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Northwest Michigan Conference 


The ninth annual Northwestern Michigan 
Business Education Conference will be held 
on November 4 at the Student Center, 
Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Michigan. 

The conference this year will emphasize 
the areas of typewriting and research in 
business education. 

Speakers who will appear on the program 
are John Rowe, University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks; Harves Rahe, Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale; Bruce Blackstone, 
business education specialist of the United 
States Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 


Doctorate for Sheeder 


Elwood B. Sheeder, a member of the 
business education faculty of Indiana State 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, has been 
awarded the Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Shee- 
der’s thesis is entitled “‘An Analysis of the 
Professional Growth of Prospective Teachers 
of Business Education During Their Student 
Teaching Experience.” 

According to an announcement by 
Dr. William E. Pratt, president of Indiana 
State College, Dr. Sheeder has received a 
promotion to the deanship of men. 

He received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from Indiana State College and his Master 
of Education degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

Prior to his appointment to the deanship, 
he supervised student teaching in business 
education at Indiana State College. 
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Chicago Area Association 


The Chicago Area Business Educators 
Association is an organization with a 
membership of three hundred business 
teachers; persons representing publishing, 
equipment, and supply companies; and 
others interested in business education. The 
members meet once a month at Marshall 
Field and Company, Chicago, for a luncheon 
or brunch meeting. Approximately one 
hundred schools were represented in the 
1960-1961 CABEA membership; about 
eighty-five of these were high schools. 
Average attendance was about one hundred 
for each meeting. 

Each spring for sixteen years, this group, 
with the cooperation of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the Office Management Associa- 
tion of Chicago, has planned an all-day 
meeting for senior high school students of 
the Chicago area. The event is recognized 
and sanctioned by the Illinois High School 
Association. Attendance has had to be 
limited to about ten students from each 
participating school. It is the purpose of 
this meeting to provide first-hand informa- 
tion and comments from persons in the 
business world. An effort is made to obtain 
speakers and participants who can enrich 
and expand upon individual school offerings. 
Students are guests of the Office Manage- 
ment Association of Chicago at its annual 
business show. The date of this Annual 
Business Students Conference is planned to 
coincide with the OMAC Business Show. 
Between four hundred and five hundred 
students usually attend this conference. 

CABEA has no dues as such. There is a 
$1 mailing fee, and each member pays for 
each luncheon or brunch that he attends. 
The registration fee for the student con- 
ference helps to defray expenses for that 
event. The monthly program follows the 
luncheon or brunch. If persons find that 
they are unable to be present for the meal, 
they are most welcome to attend the pro- 
gram which follows. 





U.C.L.A. Doctor’s Degrees 


The following business educators have 
earned Doctor’s degrees at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, during the past 
year: 

Robert Langenbach, assistant professor, 
Business Education Department, San Diego 
State College, San Diego, California. The 
title of his dissertation was “An Evaluative 
Study of Business Education in Montana 
High Schools.” 

Quentin G. Oleson, professor of business 
education, State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. His dissertation was entitled 
**A Job Analysis of the Duties and Functions 
of Selected Public School Business Officials.” 

Kenton E. Ross, assistant professor, 
College of Business Administration, Arizona 
State University, Tempe. The title of his 
dissertation was “Selected Organization and 
Administration Practices in Business Educa- 
tion Student Teaching.” 

Edward Casey Kelly, assistant professor, 
Division of Business and Economics, 
San Fernando Valley State College, North- 
ridge, California. His dissertation was 
entitled ““A Study of the Characteristics of 
Strong and Weak Business Teachers in 
Selected California Public Secondary 
Schools.” 


North Dakota Meeting 


The annual meeting of the North Dakota 
Business Education Association will be held 
at Minot State Teachers College, Minot, 
on October 19. 

The program will include speakers in the 
areas of economic understandings, beginning 
teachers, typewriting, and office practice. 

Officers of the association are: chairman, 
Rentze Nicolay, Garrison High School, 
Garrison; chairman elect, John F. Keller, 
Valley City High School, Valley City; 
secretary, Mrs. Bessie Johnson, Grandville 
High School, Grandville; Donald Lawston, 
Crystal High School, Crystal. 





Price $1.68, subject to school discount. 


Cincinnati 27 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 





HOUSEHOLD BUDGETS AND RECORDS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior business training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home economics. 
No knowledge of bookkeeping is required. The set provides business papers with the blank books. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Chicago 44 


Burlingame, Calif. 
Dallas 2 
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Fellowships at Michigan 


Five fellowships are open for post-doctoral 
study at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education at The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor. Grantees become Michigan 
Fellows in College Administration. Fellow- 
ships are graduated according to need, but 
with a maximum of $8,000. 

The fellowships are open to those entering 
or intending to enter careers in college or 
university administration. To qualify for a 
fellowship the applicant must already possess 
his Doctor’s degree (the field of academic 
study is immaterial), or the equivalent, and 
already have demonstrated leadership po- 
tential. He should be no more than forty 
years of age and in good health. 

A few predoctoral fellowships with a 
maximum grant of $3,500 will be available 
for outstanding doctoral candidates in- 
terested in careers in college or university 
administration. Some of the fellowships are 
intended for junior college administration, 
and they are available also at Michigan 
State University, East Lansing; and Wayne 
State University, Detroit. At least a year of 
outstanding graduate study (in any academic 
field) is a prerequisite. 

Applications should be completed and on 
file not later than February 1, 1962. For 
application forms and further information 
address: Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, The University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Delta Pi Epsilon Bibliography 


Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, the 
graduate business fraternity, has compiled a 
“Bibliography of Teaching Materials in 
Business Education.” 

This eighty-four page book lists every 
textbook, workbook, practice set, film strip, 
motion picture, teaching aid, record, and 
tape available for use in every area of busi- 
ness education. 

The Bibliography can be effectively used 
by beginning teachers, experienced teachers 
considering adopting new materials, super- 
visors and administrators in business educa- 
tion, and teacher training students. 

The Bibliography may be ordered from 
the New York University Press, Washington 
Square, New York 3, New York, at a price 
of $2 for a single copy, or $1.50 each for 
ten or more copies. 
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Culver Chairman at Nebraska 
Gordon F. Culver has 


been appointed chairman 
of the Department of 
Business Teacher Educa- 
tion in the Teachers 
College of the University 
of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
He succeeds F. Wayne 
House, who has accepted 
a position at the Penn- 
sylvania State Univer- 
sity, University Park. 

Dr. Culver has been a 
member of the staff of 
the Department of Busi- 
ness Education at the 
Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity, Stillwater, for the past ten years. Prior 
to joining the O.S.U. staff, Dr. Culver 
taught business subjects in the Stillwater 
High School. He received his Bachelor’s 
and Master’s degrees from the Oklahoma 
State University, and in 1958 received his 
Doctor of Education degree from the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Dr. Culver’s doctoral 
research, “An Analysis of Student Teaching 
Experiences in Selected High School Business 
Subjects,” received honorable mention in 
the Delta Pi Epsilon national research 
awards contest for research completed in 
1958. 

For the past ten years Dr. Culver has been 
faculty sponsor of the Alpha Eta Chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi. He is a member of Pi Omega 
Pi, Delta Pi Epsilon, Phi Delta Kappa, the 
United Business Education Association, 
the National Business Teachers Association, 
the Oklahoma Business Education Associa- 
tion, and the Oklahoma Education Asso- 
ciation, in which he has served as executive 
secretary and membership chairman. 





Dr. Culver 


Edith Drumm Retires 


Announcement has been made by A. L. 
DeMond, supervising director of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education for the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, that 
Edith E. Drumm, a business teacher at 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., 
has retired from active service. 

Miss Drumm received her Bachelor’s de- 
gree from Elizabethtown College, Elizabeth- 
town, Pennsylvania, and her Master’s degree 


from the University of Maryland, College 
Park. 
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Jhe story of 


201, CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND | 
ACCOUNTING 


By Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton 


Many words could be written about why the 
twenty-first edition of 2OTH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING is pre- 
ferred by most bookkeeping teachers. Its 
long and proud history of development could 
be described in detail. It is a book that has 
truly been built—not written — through 
the years. It is the product of the best think- 
ing of the authors, editors, teachers, teacher 
trainers, consultants, and businessmen. In a 
nutshell, however, its success can be at- 
tributed to the fact that it is a better book 
for the student — challenging to the good 
student and understandable by all students — 
and a better book for the teacher providing 


logical and realistic material supplemented Edition 


by unexcelled illustrations. 








SOUTH-WESTERM 
(Specialists in Business@n 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Ch 








REALISM. Modern, standard accounting forms are illustrated in 
the textbook and used in the workbooks except for some special 
illustrations designed strictly as instructional devices. Early and 
continued emphasis is given to columnar journals that are common 





in business. 


SPIRAL DEVELOPMENT. The proved, step-by-step spiral 


plan is used. This plan proceeds from a simple treatment in the 
first cycle through constantly expanding cycles with new sub- 
ject matter, new illustrations, new forms, and new procedures 
in each cycle. 


SIMPLICITY. Carefully written text material is 
supplemented by three-color illustrations that are care- 
fully synchronized with the textual discussion. 
language is simple. Sentences and paragraphs are 
short. It is an easy book to read and understand. 


TEACHABILITY. The variety and volume of student ac- 
tivities atthe end of each chapter, the supplementary problems 
at the end of the books, and the choice of practice sets help to 
assure challenging learning experience for the better students 
and a satistactory learning experience for the slower students. 





RN PUBLISHING CO. 
inessand Economic Education) 


Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. 


STUDENT-CENTERED. The organization and con- 
tent meets the needs of those students who wish to use 
the knowledge of bookkeeping to get a job. Adequate 
attention is given to developing an understanding of the 
bookkeeping procedures used by the head of a family, 
the farmer, or the professional man. 


Dallas 2 








Annual Convention 


National Association and Council of 
Business Schools 


Broadmoore Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


November 1-4, 1961 


Convention Theme: “The New Frontiers In Business Education’ 


Jack H. Jones, chair- 
man, Board of Trustees, 
Jones Business College, 
Jacksonville, Florida, and 
president of the National 
Association and Council 
of Business Schools, has 
announced the program 
for the annual conven- 
tion to be held at Colo- 
rado Springs, Colorado, 
November 1-4. 

The convention theme, 
“The New Frontiers 
in Business Education,” 
was chosen because much 
of the workshop time will 
be devoted to exploring new courses, new 
methods of instruction, in-service training 
programs, and many new services made 
available to business educators through the 
National Association and Council of Busi- 
ness Schools. The rapidly shifting require- 
ments of industry and government will be 
surveyed. 





Mr. Jones 


Wednesday, November 1 


9:30 A.M. 
Board Meeting 
5:30 P.M. 
Allied Members Welcome (by invitation) 


Thursday, November 2 


9:30 A.M. 
Opening Session 
President’s Report, Jack H. Jones 
Three-Minute Summaries of Committee 
Reports 
Report on Business Education Con- 
ference 
12:15 P.M. 
Luncheon — Speaker, Wilbert E. Scheer, 
personnel director, Blue Cross and Blue 


Shield 
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2:00 P.M. 

Career Guidance Workshops 
5:15 p.m.—6:30 P.M. 

Allied Members Open House 


7:00 P.M. 
Western Round-Up and Chuck Wagon 
Dinner 
Friday, November 3 
9:30 A.M. 
Accreditation Program 
11:00 a.m. 


The New Look in Public Relations 
12:15 P.M 
Luncheon — Speaker, Dr. Walter M. 
Arnold, director, Division of Vocational 


Education, United States Office of 
Education 

2:00 p.m.—3:20 P.M. 

Workshops 


SBA—NACBS 
Publicity and Public Relations 
New Teaching Techniques 
Court Reporting Courses 
3:30 p.m.—5:00 P.M. 

Annual Business Meeting and Election of 
Officers 

Open Forum Discussion: Should Accredi- 
tation by 1965 be a Requirement of 
NACBS Membership? 


7:00 P.M. 
Banquet — Speaker, Byron Nichols, gen- 
eral manager, Dodge Division, Chrysler 
Corporation 


Saturday, November 4 


9:30 A.M. 
Board Meeting 
12:30 P.M. 
Luncheon for Board Members 
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WORD STUDIES 


4th Edition—By Walters and Lamb 


If your students have trouble with 
don't wait 
another minute. Order WORD STUDIES 
today. 


vocabulary and spelling, 


WORD STUDIES is truly an amazing 


book. In many schools it is ordered 





regularly for every high school student. 
It is more than a speller because it 
emphasizes vocabulary building, pro- 
nunciation, word meaning, word usage, 


and spelling. 


There is a place in your school for 


WORD STUDIES even though you do 


oe 


not offer a specific spelling course. 
Many schools use this book as a supple- 


ment in English or in other classes. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
‘(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 Chicago 44 Dallas 2 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Burlingame, Calif. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon 
Silver Anniversary 


Delta Pi Epsilon will hold its biennial 
National Council meeting, a research con- 
ference, and a two-day convention at the 
Pick-Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Illinois, 
November 9-12. 


An honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education, Delta Pi Epsilon was 
founded at New York University in 1936. 
Chapters are now located at thirty-five 
colleges and universities throughout the 
United States. Present officers are: presi- 
dent, Dr. Frank M. Herndon, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus; vice 
president, Dr. Robert Lowry, Oklahoma 
State University, Stillwater; treasurer, 
Dr. John Binnion, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; secretary, Mary Bates, 
East Syracuse High School, East Syracuse, 
New York; historian, Dr. Irene Place, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; board 
member, Dr. Dorothy Veon, Pennsylvania 
State University, University Park; executive 
secretary, Dr. Ruth I. Anderson, North 
Texas State College, Denton. 


Former national presidents are: Charles 
Hainfeld, McKee Fisk, D. D. Lessenberry, 
Paul Lomax, Earl Dickerson, Elvin S. 
Eyster, M. Herbert Freeman, J Marshall 
Hanna, Herbert A. Tonne, Theodore 
Woodward, and Dorothy Veon. 


The council meeting, November 9 and 10, 
will be attended by delegates from the 
thirty-five chapters and the national officers. 
The research conference in business educa- 
tion will be led by Dr. Ray Price, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, and will meet 
concurrently with the council. 


The convention, November 11 and 12, is 
being held in special celebration of the 
Silver Anniversary of the Fraternity. “New 
Images for Business Education” is the 
central theme of the meeting, with program 
sessions devoted to leadership, scholarship, 
and cooperation. Nationally known educa- 
tors will participate. A banquet honoring 
the former national presidents is planned 
for November 11, with Dr. Paul Lomax as 
guest speaker. The convention closes 
Sunday, November 12, with a luncheon 
honoring present DPE chapter sponsors. 
Attendance at the convention is not limited 
to members of the fraternity; any teacher 
of business education may attend. 

Dr. Theodore Woodward, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, 
is general chairman. 
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i, A placement testing 


er, program, consisting 


t a eae | of two placement 
S ome ame —— 
. ie : tests and a place- | 
\\ oe on : . 
writ 


with 
20th CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING 


7th Edition 


By Lessenberry, Crawford, and Erickson 


available at low cost. 
The manual tells the 
complete story as to 
how the tests may be 
used. Samples will 


' be sent on request. 














Typewriting 











Teaching tapes and records 
are available for Part 1 of 
the seventh edition. The 
lessons covered by these 
: audio materials are | and 2, 

3 and 4, 5 and 10, 11 and 
12, 16 and 19, 22 and 26, 32 and 36, 61 and 71. There 
are eight double-track, 3.75 speed tapes and eight 
double-sided, 334% rpm, L.P. records. 


TEACHING TAPES AND RECORDS 

















The EXTRAS described will help teachers do a more effective 
job in the classroom. In addition to these materials, there are 





also workbooks, achievement tests, speed charts, honor rolls, 


A style manual containing refer- 


award pins, and certificates for use with the seventh edition of ences on punctuation, syllabica- 
20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING tion, tabulation, grammar, style, 
. letters, manuscripts, and other 

techniques. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) STYLE MAN U AL 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Secretarial Specialization 


(Continued from page 59) 
SUMMARY OF SUGGESTIONS 


. Insist upon a thorough foundation in 


shorthand and typewriting skills be- 
fore permitting your students to at- 
tempt the technical fields. 


. The teacher should have sure and first- 


hand knowledge of his subject. This 
knowledge can be gained not only by 
studying but also by actual experience 
in the field. Perhaps the latter could 
be accomplished by means of a sub- 
sidy. 

Call on the heads of various depart- 
ments in all fields of industry to learn 
their basic secretarial requirements. 


. Use practical instructional material, 


even if it means making up your own. 


. Work closely with the business and 


professional men in your own com- 
munities. 


. Take time to read some of the profes- 


sional material that comes to your 
desk. 
Attend professional meetings or con- 
ventions. We can get a real lift from 
the give and take of a lively conven- 
tion. 


. Keep in touch with the business and 


professional men in your communities 
and make follow-up surveys of your 
graduates. This will be most profitable 
if and when you can talk personally 
with employers. You will also achieve 
a clearer insight into the requirements 
of the profession. 

Keep abreast of the ever-changing 
economic and employment picture. 
Build up the public image of your 
schools. 

Be concerned with the kind of educa- 
tion that cannot be measured by 
numbers of buildings, students, or 
teachers, but can be measured only by 
the quality of learning that takes 
place. 

There should be free and open com- 
munication between school adminis- 
trators regarding the problem of 
student education, as well as other 
problems of mutual concern. If we 
are going to grow, individually and 
collectively, we must get over this 
idea of secrecy concerning our schools, 
how many students we have, and the 
program of instruction we have to 
offer. We are told that two heads are 
better than one. I would change that 
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to say that many heads are better 
than one, and we can all benefit from 
each other’s experiences. By pooling 
our experiences and learning from 
each other’s successes and errors, we 
will help each other to build and to 
grow. 

13. Up-date your business education pro- 
gram to meet the rapidly changing 
requirements of the modern business 
or professional office. 

14. Some movement should be instituted 
toward a thorough survey of the entire 
field of specialization as it applies to 
secretarial science. 

I should like to conclude with these words 
from John Ruskin: “When we build, let us 
think we build forever. Let it be not for present 
delight nor for present use alone. Let it be 
such a work as our descendants will be thankful 
for, and let us think as we lay stone upon 
stone, that a time is to come when these stones 
will be held sacred because our hands have 
touched them, and that men will say, ‘See! 
This our father did for us!’ ”’ 








Emma d’ Aquin New Supervisor 


Emma d’Aquin has 
been appointed super- 
visor of business educa- 
tion for the senior high 
schools and the business 
subjects in the junior 
high schools for New Or- 
leans, Louisiana. 

Prior to her appoint- 
ment to the position of 
supervisor, Miss d’Aquin 
was head of the Commer- 
cial Department at the 
L. E. Rabouin Voca- 
tional High School in 
New Orleans. 

Among her other ac- 
tivities, Miss d’Aquin is past president of 
Alpha Delta Kappa and past president of 
Southeastern District of Louisiana Business 
Education Association. 

She received her Bachelor’s degree from 
Tulane University, New Orleans, and her 
Master’s degree from Loyola University, 
New Orleans. 





Miss d’Aquin 





CAREERS IN BUSINESS WALL CHART 


Furnished without charge to any business 
teacher, administrator, or counselor. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Joseph Young President 


Dr. Joseph H. Young, veteran educator 
with twenty-one years of university ad- 
ministrative and teaching experience, has 
been named president of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky, by the Board of Trustees. 
Dr. Young assumed his new post on Septem- 
ber 1, 1961. He succeeds the late president, 
J. Murray Hill, who died last January. 

Dr. Young was professor of management 
at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida, and for the past five years has 
served as assistant dean of the School of 
Business Administration. 

Since joining the University of Miami 
faculty in 1940 he has held various posts, 
including chairman of the department of 
business education for twelve years, and 
director of the scholarship and loan program. 
Born in Evansville, Indiana, Dr. Young 
received his Bachelor of Science degree in 
commerce from Indiana State College in 
1937, his Master of Education from 
Harvard in 1940, and Ph.D. from Indiana 
University in 1953. He taught for two years 
at Bedford High School, Bedford, Indiana, 
before going to Miami. 


Lloyd Baugham, 


Executive Director 


Announcement has 
been made by the super- 
intendent of the Atlanta, 
Georgia, Schools of the 
elevation of Dr. Lloyd 
Baugham to the execu- 
tive directorship of busi- 
ness education for the 
city. 

His appointment was 
made in anticipation of 
an expansion of instruc- 
tion in business machines, 
technological improve- 
ments in the field of office 
practice, and in the oper- 
ation of data-processing 
equipment. 

Data processing instructional equipment 
is expected to be installed in the two new 
vocational schools to be built in Atlanta. 


Prior to his joining the staff in Atlanta, 
Dr. Baugham was head of the business edu- 
cation department at Georgia State College 
of Business Administration. 





Dr. Baugham 
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RECOMMENDED FOR 


Advanced shorthand 
Office practice 
Business English 
Typewriting 


DIVISION MANUAL 


By J. E. Silverthorn 


Here is a new book that is intended to serve two purposes. Part I, ‘‘Basic Word 
List,’’ is a handy, authoritative reference for the correct spelling and division of 
the words commonly used in business writing. Part II, the ‘High Frequency 
Word List,’’ will serve as a source of reference to the frequency with which words 


occur in business writing. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. 
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Convention Calendar—Fall and Winter, 1961 


Name of Association 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Alabama Association of Business Colleges.............. Birmingham............ October 27, 28 
American Business Writing Association................ Cleveland, Ohio......... December 28, 29 
American Economic Association. ..............0e00085 New York City.........| December 27-29 
American Finance Association...................0e005 New York City.........| December 27-29 
American Institute of Certified Public Accountants. ....| Chicago, Illinois......... October 29 and 
November 1 

American Vocational Association..................+.: Kansas City, Missouri. . .| December 3-8 
Arizona Education Association. ..................+.4- Tucson.................| November 3-6 
Arkansas Business Education Association. ......... Little Rock.............| November 2, 3 
Arkansas Education Association......................| Little Rock............. November 1-3 
Association of University Evening Colleges. ...........| Cleveland, Ohio. ........ November 5-9 
Association of Urban Universities.....................| Chicago, Illinois......... November 5, 6 


Ball State Teachers College Conference................| Muncie, Indiana........ 


New York City......... 


November 17, 18 
Catholic Economic Association. .................0000- December 27, 28 


(Denver. October 26, 27 


Colorado Education Association. .....................|/4Grand Junction. . ‘ October 26, 27 
SI 5 5 ois 4-4 ae ewes October 26, 27 
Pueblo. ................] October 26, 27 

Delaware Business Teachers Association. .............. October 27 


Wilmington............. 


Idaho Education Association — 


IN oar or aly es is oe SIS EE oe Samet 


Coeur d’Alene..........| October 12, 13 














Sh GR iy RU le ous ach aig aa pitta lats hit ek Lewiston. . October 12, 13 
NUN acaba ail aiiaae aad Se Meee eee eee Boise. . ..+.+++++! October 9, 10 
NM ak ae Re heals ityas i aya ae as racers teue Geant Twin Falls. Sais sic. October 9, 10 
i hy eater hry ciarbiiy eau due wed maa eae ois | ee October 5, 6 
EL Aik a dks bhid ail 600R6E aS Ee 6 owe eel van October 5, 6 
| EE en ere UC October 5, 6 
Illinois Education Association. .................... ots as nnsietie December 27-29 
Divisional - rill 
Blackhawk. . 7 Rock Island............) October 13 
Calumet Valley.. ore October 16 
Central. . Bloomington............ October 9 
Downers Grove.........| October 16 
Elmhurst...............| October 16 
| SEPT TT PCT ET IOTC Peer TT Te —Ull IT 
ees October 16 
Wheaton October 16 
eae ee ee hl 
Kankakee..............]| October 13 
is oh sed n sari Ge deldieeles OG ORR OCERE Charleston..............| October 13 
EE er .....| October 27 
err ere nns  —— SR 
eek a vs nd wich as ganminiatbene Alton. .................| October 18 
Mississippi Valley. ... . -| Quincy. ................| October 18 
Se ere October 23 
Northeastern............. Crystal Lake...........| October 28 
Es os dias a: 5.0 olece a cain October 23 
I +. en éndeoiu)ek sn dveeddaienetee ke tnt MCsenes exdacns October 20 
Ee pee mene te athe re)! RO October 20 
Peoria. . te aiares Peoria. . ce ahd Se October 2 
Rock River. . CC  — !hL 
South Central. . Pe October 20 
ig a ea ks ee ak sae t. Carmel.............| October 13 
iat asin ics wis ie Stent hamabale nein adda aate Carbondale. .. .......00. October 27 
NGS icigcna ci ddd heewtbakbeeauyaibedad (ER October 13 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





Indiana State Teachers Association................... 
Central. 
East. . 
Northeast. . 
North Central. . 
Northwest. . 
Southwest. . .. ' Sat iene high xe bre Taro ake 
es at CS ire i 


Iowa State Education Association... . 


Kansas State Teachers Association. . 


Maryland Business Education Association . 

Minnesota Business Schools Association . 

Minnesota Vocational Association... .. . 

Missouri State Teachers Association..... .. 

Montana Business Teachers Association . 

National Association and Counci of Business Schools. . . 
“api Association of ain of Business Educa- 


National Business Teachers Association. . 


National Council for Geography in Education. 


National Council for the Social Studies. . . 
National Council of Teachers of English. 
Nebraska State Education Association — 


District 1. 
District 2. 


New England Business College Association. 


New England Business Educators Association . . 
New Jersey Education Association. . . 
New Mexico Education Association. . . 
New York State Teachers Associaton — 
Central. . 
Central Western. . 


Eastern. 


North Nassau. 
South Eastern. 
South Nassau. 


Southern. . 


Suffolk. . . 
Western. 


{ 





Indianapolis............ 


Indianapolis. . 
Muncie. 

Fort Wayne. . 
South Bend.. 


Gout Bond............. 


Evansville.............. 


Jeffersonville. . . 
Des Moines. . 


Parsons...... 


5.5 pare uw sis peo 


NS 3-4:20'a's ww 0% ais 
Wichita. . 


RRR EF 


ae 
Hutchinson... . 
Dodge City. 
Baltimore. . 
Minneapolis. 
Minneapolis . 
St. Louis. . .. 
Billings... . . 


Denver, Colorado 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
St. Louis, Missouri. . .. 
oo eed 1- 


vania . 
Chicago, Illinois 


Philadelphia, wenend 1- 
vania . 


Lincoln. . 
Omaha.... . 


Sturbridge, 
Massachusetts . 


Andover, Massachusetts. . 


Atlantic City. . 
Albuquerque. . 


Syracuse... .... 
Rochester. . ... 
Oneonta......... 
Oe eee 
Schenectady .. . 
Several Centers. 
Several Centers . 
Several Centers . 
a 
Corning. . 

Ithaca 
Commack... 
Buffalo Area 





October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 


October 19, 20 


November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 
November 2, 3 


October 20 
December 2 
October 20 
November 1-3 
October 26, 27 


November 9-11 


December 6 


December 27-29 


November 23, 24 
November 22-25 


November 23-25 


October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 


November 17, 18 
November 18 


November 9-11 
October 25-27 


October 4 
October 20 
October 2 
October 6 
October 6 
October 6 
October 27 
October 18 
October 27 
October 27 
October 27 
October 20 
October 20 
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Name of Association 





Place of Meeting 





Date of Meeting 





North Dakota Business Education Association. . 


Ohio Education Association. .................eeeeeee- 


Oklahoma Education Association. ................000. 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association.......... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association............. 
ENE 55 <0 oS We tak ou Ue alae EMRE wingsine eed 


Central-Western. . 
Eastern. . mb acehaen donnie 
Midwestern. ee ree Pe ret 


MR tds crete ce aes Sidema ena cee Cumee 


Northeastern.............. 


Eastern. . 
Western. 


Virginia Education Association 
Virginia Teachers Association. 


Regional Meetings. ........ 


RN aes og Sid ea a iea 
OS ts dais busine a cee 
er 
| EERE RE 
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DS dco aehdvsctatucevdsssnete+eeckedsas ees 
Rhode Island Catholic Teachers Institute.............. 
Rhode Island State Education Association............. 
South Carolina Business Education Association......... 


South Dakota Education Association — 


Southern Business Education Association........ 
Southern Economic Association................e.eeee- 
Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. . . 


Tennessee Education Association — 


7 


re 


re 


Vermont Business Teachers Association............... 


oe ee ee ee ee reese eesresesese 


ee 


Washington Education Association — 


ee ee 


West Virginia Education Association — 


re 


ee 


es 


ee | 


Wisconsin Business Education Association............. 





Minot... 


Columbus 


Oklahoma City........ 
I 6 6555 <<:a00¥s 
PCC TET Tre 


Pittsburgh 
eee 


eae 
Wow Castle... ....scccess 
Erie 


Gettysburg............. 


Providence 


i. Se 


PEE Rs 6 oss wcccvenss 


eer rrr 
Rapid City..... 


Fort Lauderdale, Florida . 
Memphis, Tennessee. ... . 


Dallas, Texas.......... 


ES bit eiceseresed 
EE eee 
Knoxville. ... Cho ge 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Salt Lake City.......... 
Montpelier............. 
PE 00s vos ie see 


Richmond.............. 


candace shake 
Olympia-Tacoma........ 
i 55 raters pasa dae 
Vancouver-Longview.... 
Bremerton......... 

Cusick 


ee 
see eee 


ee 


Omak-East Wenatchee. . . 


TTT Eee 
ee 
Martinsburg. ........... 
EN bs dc vacnendon 


Milwaukee............. 





October 18-20 


November 30 and 
December 1, 2 


October 26, 27 
December 28 


December 27-29 
October 5-7 
October 6, 7 
October 9, 10 
October 18 
October 13 
October 20 
November 3 
November 8, 4 


October 26, 27 
October 26, 27 
October 28 


October 12, 18 
October 12, 13 


November 23-25 
November 11, 12 
October 6, 7 


October 12, 13 
October 21 
October 26, 27 


October 20 
November 3, 4 
October 5-7 
October 21 


October $1 and 
November 1-3 


November 1 


October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 
October 10 
October 11 
October 12 
October 13 
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October 26, 27 
October 23, 24 
October 19, 20 
October 16, 17 


November 2, 3 

















Name of Association 








Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Wyoming Business Education Association.............. 








Wheatland.............| October 6, 7 
Rock Springs. ..........| October 6, 7 
Sheridan...............]| October 6, 7 
Powell. ................| October 6, 7 
—................ October 6, 7 

















Doctorate for Morris 


Jimmie D. Morris, 
chairman of the Division 
of Business Administra- 
tion and Economics at 
the Black Hills State 
Teachers College, Spear- 
fish, South Dakota, has 
been awarded the first 
Doctor’s degree in busi- 
ness education from the 
University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks. 

The title of Dr. Morris’ 
dissertation was “Se- 
lected Major Issues in 
the Teaching of First- 
Year Typewriting.” 

Prior to his appointment at Black Hills 
State Teachers College, he served as an 
instructor in the Business Department of 
the University of North Dakota and in the 
high schools of the State of Nebraska. 





Dr. Morris 


Tri-State Meeting 


The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Business Education Association will be held 
on November 8 and 4 at the Hotel Webster 
Hall, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The theme 
of this year’s convention is “Challenges 
Ahead in Business Education.” 

The Friday evening general session will 
consist of a panel discussing the preparation 
of students to accept their position in 
modern industry. 

;The second day of the convention will 
feature a typewriting session headed by 
Dr. Frank E. Liguori, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio; a shorthand session, 
Dr. Rosemarie Cibik, Point Park Junior 
College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; a book- 
keeping session, Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, 
Montclair State College, Montclair, New 
Jersey; a general business session, Dr. H. G. 
Enterline, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
a communications session, Dr. Bernadine 
Meyer, Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 












Typeuriting and Shorthand 
Contest in Detroit 


The second annual shorthand and type- 
writing contest was held in conjunction 
with the Detroit Business Show on May 2 in 
Detroit. 

Public and parochial high schools in 
Detroit and the metropolitan area partici- 
pated in the competition. The final contest 
consisted of eighty contestants in both 
fields. 

Prizes were awarded the first ten place 
winners of the contest, with each of the final 
contestants receiving a small trophy. 

Contest judges were: George Baker, 
assistant superintendent, Detroit Public 
Schools; Fred S. Cook, chairman, Business 
and Distributive Education Department, 
Wayne State University; George E. Martin, 
associate professor of business education, 
University of Detroit; Lyda McHenry, 
associate professor, School of Business 
Administration, Wayne State University. 
The contest manager was Leslie J. Whale, 
supervisor of business education, Detroit 


Public Schools. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapters 


Three new chapters of Pi Omega Pi, the 
national business education undergraduate 
fraternity, were installed this past spring. 
These chapters include: Delta Tau Chapter, 
Colorado State University, Ft. Collins, 
Dr. James T. Blanford, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, installing officer, Ruth 
Roberts, former national president of Pi 
Omega Pi, sponsor; Delta Sigma Chapter, 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas, Dr. Ralf J. 
Thomas, Kansas State College of Pittsburg, 
installing officer, Mrs. Helen Howard Lake, 
sponsor; Delta Rho Chapter, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia, Dr. Audrey V. 
Dempsey, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, North Carolina, installing officer. 
Included in the twenty-one charter members 
of Delta Rho Chapter were two honorary 
members, Dr. M. L. Landrum, head of the 
Department of Business Education and 
sponsor of the new chapter, and Mr. Leeper. 
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[HE &th EDITION 






















Fisk and Snapp 








APPLIED 
BUSINESS 








waewelcC( lwmlwUltCwS aad we ‘oe 


Your students will like it from the very first day! 


vo & e 


The eighth edition of APPLIED BUSINESS LAW will appeal immediately to your 
> students because of the larger size page and the very readable type. The textual 
material is written in a language that high school students can understand. The 
eye-catching cartoon-type illustrations will help the student understand better 
many of the legal principles that are discussed. 


material is clarified and simplified through the use of short words, short sen- 
tences, and short paragraphs. New illustrative case examples are included in 


All information in the eighth edition is up to date. Wherever possible, the text 
l 


, the text material and many new case problems are used at the end of each part. 


| A workbook, six tests, and a final examination are also available to help motivate 
the student's interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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New England Officers 


meeting of the association will be held 
November 18 at Merrimack College, North 
Andover, Massachusetts. 


Shown below are the nev7 Executive Board 
members and officers of the New England 
Business Educators Association. The next 





we 


First row left to right: secretary, Eleanor Lambertson, Beverly High School, Beverly, Massachusetts; first vice 
resident, Dean R. Malsbary, University of Connecticut, Storrs; president, Edith M. McKenzie, Burdett College, 
ston, Massachusetts; second vice president, Shirley Morrill, University of Connecticut, Storrs; treasurer, Rose 
Farese, Algonquin Regional High School, Northborough, Massachusetts. 
Second row left to right: John Canty, director of business education, Boston Public Schools, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts; Regis A. Horace, ony Teachers College, Plymouth, New Hampshire; Lu A 
hode Island; Clara L. Swan, Husson College, Bangor, 
Plainville High School, Plainville, Connecticut; Joseph A. Corry, Montpelier, Vermont. 


High School, Central Falls, 


cy D. Medeiros, Central Falls 
aine; Jeanne S. Skawinski, 


Third row left to right: Stuart Dunbar, Brookline High School, Brookline, Massachusetts; William F. Clynes, 
Old Saybrook High School, Old Saybrook, Connecticut; Lester I. Sluder, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts; 
Matthew E. Cardoza, assistant treasurer, State Department of Education, Boston, Massachusetts. 








Wisconsin Business Degrees 


Graduates in business-secretarial science 
and business-accounting at eight Wisconsin 
vocational schools will now be entitled to 
receive the Associate in Business degree, 
according to an announcement from Wiscon- 
sin’s State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. Schools authorized to grant the 
degree are located at Appleton, Eau Claire, 
Green Bay, Kenosha, Madison, Milwaukee, 
Oshkosh, and Wausau. 

Degrees will be granted only to those who 
have successfully completed the full time, 
two-year, college-level, post-high-school pro- 
grams in their respective fields. It is expected 
that the state board will accredit additional 
schools as their work in these fields is 


brought up to the required standards. The 
schools at Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
and Wausau have also been authorized to 
grant the Associate’s degree. 

Wisconsin’s organization of non-university 
education at post-high-school levels is 
slightly different from the system followed 
in states which have developed junior, or 
community colleges. In Wisconsin, many 
of the junior college educational functions 
are provided through vocational schools. 

Issuance of the degree will provide Wis- 
consin graduates with the same evidence of 
successful completion of a college-level 
program as those completing the same work 
in junior colleges in other states. 





Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 





TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 


A free chart for users of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING or COLLEGE TYPEWRITING. It 
provides space for 42 students to record the gross speed and the net speed on timed tests. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Dallas 2 
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Federinko at Wilmington, 
Delaware 


oe. John E. Federinko, in- 
structor in business edu- 
cation and office admin- 
istration at Syracuse 
University since 1958, 
became the new chair- 
man of business and 
distributive education for 
the public schools in the 
city of Wilmington, Del- 
aware, on September 1 of 
this year. 

Mr. Federinko comes 
to this new position with 
a B.S. degree from Indi- 
ana State College, Indi- 
ana, Pennsylvania, and 
an M.S. degree in business education from 
Syracuse University. 

He has taught at United High School, 
New Florence, Pennsylvania, and Auburn 
Community College, Auburn, New York. 
During the past year he has been president 
of Iota Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon at 
Syracuse University. 





Mr. Federinko 


Ball State Conference 


The annual Business Education Con- 
ference at Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, will be held on November 
17 and 18. 

The major conference speakers will include 
the following outstanding leaders who are 
specialists in their areas: T. James Craw- 
ford, Indiana University, Bloomington; 
Walter A. Kumpf, editor in chief, South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati; Gilbert 
Kahn, Newark High Schools, Newark, 
New Jersey; Gene Schwilck, principal, 
North Central High School, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

The theme of the conference will be 
“Developments in Instructional Procedures 
and Curriculum.” The annual Studebaker 
Memorial Lecture will be given by Arthur 
Larson, director, World Rule of Law Center, 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina. 

The banquet address on Friday evening 
will be given by Robert E. Slaughter, 
vice president, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany. The banquet will be in honor of 
Vernal Carmichael and Basil Swinford, staff 
members at Ball State College. 











ENGLISH - The Easy Way 


The 2nd Edition 


by Schachter 





The principles are stated in concise, simplified form 
and then followed by a try-out exercise in this 
textbook-workbook. The materials are designed for 
the student who may dislike grammar and for the 
student who is looking for something new and 





A Textbook- 
Workbook challenging. 
Clever pictorial cartoons help to put across points of 
®for a refresher : 
niin grammar that might otherwise be meaningless. 


There are plenty of exercises with a sufficient range 
of difficulty to take care of the slower learner and the 
average student and also to challenge the better 
student. 


®for a basic course 


*for supplementary 
use 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Cincinnati 27 New Rochelle, N. Y. Chicago 44 Burlingame, Calif. Dallas 2 
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Patterns of 





Business Teacher Training 


In Bulletin OE-86003 of July, 1961, issued 
by Dr. Bruce I. Blackstone, specialist, 
Office Education, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C., there is an 
extensive analysis of the growth patterns of 
the education of business teachers. The 






Level of degrees and 
sex of recipients 
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following statistics, taken from that bulletin, 
are for the period of July 1 to June 30. 
The complete bulletin, under the title of 
“Growth Pattern of Business Education, 
1955-1959,” can be obtained by writing: 
U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Office of Education, Division of 
Vocational Education, Washington 25, D. C. 


Number of degrees conferred in 
business education 


1956-57 1957-58 1958-59 


4891 5154 
1939 1954 
2952 3209 





1955-56 


4080 
1535 
2245 
















512 556 618 636 
232 247 306 302 
280 309 312 334 
30 21 13 27 
25 13 11 18 
5 8 2 9 


Number of institutions conferring 
degrees in business education 





354 375 385 395 
68 73 87 85 
8 8 6 12 


Degrees conferred in business education 
as a per cent of degrees conferred in all 
fields of study 





1.31 1.44 1.40 1.40 
. 86 .89 94 .92 
34 24 15 . 29 





screen prospective employees by personnel offices. 


lems, and one or two tests. 


Cincinnati 27 
Chicago 44 





INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 
Third Edition 
by Robert Fisher 


This textbook-workbook provides an intensive pre-employment review of the requirements and basic 
skills that are necessary for clerical positions in government and in industry. In addition to providing 
an extensive review, it also gives the student practice in taking tests of the type commonly used to 


An eighty point inventory of clerical skills and information is given at the beginning of the textbook- 
workbook, and a one hundred point comprehensive final examination concludes the text material. 
Each basic section provides a pretest, a concise statement of the basic rules, and questions or prob- 


Price, $1.60 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Burlingame, Calif. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Dallas 2 
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CLERICAL 
RECORD KEEPING 


By Baron and Steinfeld 


Recommended for a 
one-year record keeping 


course in the senior 


high school 


CONTENTS 

Unit 

1 Introduction to Record Keep- 
ing (3 Jobs) 

2 Cashier’s Records (9 Jobs) 


3 Checks and Bank Statements 
(10 Jobs) 


4 Petty Cash Records (5 Jobs) 
5 Budget Records (5 Jobs) 


6 Retail Salesclerk Records (13 
Jobs) 


7 Purchase Records (10 Jobs) 

8 Recording Sales for a Wholesale 
Business (11 Jobs) 

9 Payroll Records (20 Jobs) 

10 Recording Receipts and Pay- 
ments for Small Retail Busi- 
nesses (9 Jobs) 










Simple Language 
Minimum Text 
Material 


Maximum Activity 


Here is a book that will help the slow 
learner understand the proper handling 
of business papers and records up to the 
point where double entry bookkeeping 
takes over. It provides applications to 
simple clerical office jobs in which record 
keeping is involved and to everyday per- 
sonal business activities. 


The simple language and the minimum 
textual material in CLERICAL RECORD 
KEEPING make learning easy for the stu- 
dent. Directions are clearly written and 
listed in a step-by-step plan. Practical 
activity problems provide the drill that 
is necessary for the slow learner. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


October, 1961 
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Life Insurance — What It Means and How It 
Works. 1960. A color 16mm sound picture using 
animation, live action, and picture rhythm. The film 
requires 18 minutes showing time. It was filmed by the 
Institute of Life Insurance to explain the operation and 
meaning of life insurance to American families. 

Summary. The film shows how life insurance plays 
an important part in helping people of all ages accom- 
plish their aims, in spite of the difference in occupations 
and living in different parts of the country. It also 
points out how the risk-sharing principle of life insur- 
ance is developed, and illustrates the use of mortality 
tables. There is a discussion of the calculation of pre- 
miums, leading logically to an explanation of the level 
premium plan, and why premium levels are different 
for people of different ages. Savings values and the 
significance of interest earnings on policyholders funds 
are also explained. 

The film can be used independently, or in conjunction 
with supplementary booklets published by the Institute 
of Life Insurance. These student booklets are available 
free in classroom quantities from the Institute. 


Recommended Use. ‘Life Insurance — What It 
Means and How It Works’”’ will prove interesting and 
helpful to students when studying the unit on insurance 
in general business, consumer education, law, and 
economic classes. Also suitable for use by community 
service clubs and in adult training programs. 


Sale and Rental. Distributed on a free-loan basis by 
Association Films, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, 
New York and by Modern Talking Pictures, 3 East 
54th Street, New York 22, New York. A print may be 
purchased from the Institute of Life Insurance, 
488 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York for $75. 
A booklet with the same title as the motion picture has 
been designed as a companion piece to the film for 
distribution to audiences who have just seen the pic- 
ture. The booklet gives most of the narration and is 
illustrated with the important highlights. These book- 
lets are available from the Institute at 3 cents each. 


Typing Habits, Ugh! This is a set of six card- 
board posters, 8 by 10 inches, each in a different color. 

Summary. Each poster emphasizes a desirable typing 
habit that will aid the typist to become an efficient 
office worker. The humorous sketch drawn on each 
poster puts the message across in an easy-to-remember 
and thoroughly enjoyable manner. 

Recommended Use. These posters are recommended 
for use in typing, shorthand, and office practice classes. 

Sale and Rental. These posters sell for $1 a set. 
They can be obtained from Poster Visual Aids, 58 
Union Street, Milford, New Hampshire. 
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Bulletin Board Posters. You can now obtain a 
series of 12 pictures for your bulletin board. Each pic- 
ture has an appropriate pose and caption, such as: 
“The Typist Should be Completely Relaxed’’; “‘Let’s 
Get Organized”; “‘Teacher, My Margin Stops Won’t 
Work”; Eyes on the Copy.” The unique feature about 
these pictures is that a “dog” assumes the position of a 
student at the typewriter. You will have to see these 
pictures to realize the clever poses and the interest they 
will create in the classroom. 

As an interest device it is suggested that only one 
picture be added to the bulletin board each Monday 
morning. This keeps the students anxiously watching 
the bulletin board and gives twelve weeks of suspense. 
The instructor may add other captions and ideas to 
the pictures which are on 8!% by 11 inch white paper. 

Sale Price. To obtain a set of these posters, mail your 
check or money order for $1.25 to: Mr. William A. 
Richards, School of Business, The Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Improve Your Punctuation. 1959. This1l 
minute sound film can be obtained in black and white or 
color. Ralph B. Long, Ph.D., associate professor of 
English, University of Texas, is the educational 
collaborator. The purpose of this film is to bring to 
students a greater realization of the importance of 
punctuation, and to show the chief functions of the 
punctuation marks in general use. 


Summary. A high school teacher and his class work 
together on punctuation trouble spots covering the 
chief uses of the comma, the semicolon, the colon, the 
question mark, and quotation marks. Illustrations are 
used showing amusing misinterpretations that can result 
from incorrect punctuation. With the aid of devices not 
available in the ordinary classroom, teachers can cover 
the chief uses of all the common marks of punctuation 
in one class session. Example sentences appear in- 
stantly on the screen, first without punctuation and 
then gaining the proper marks, with a flashing pointer 
to focus attention. The film also stresses the use of 
punctuation as a means of clarifying written communi- 
cation. 

Recommended Use. “Improve Your Punctuation” 
is recommended for use in secretarial office practice, 
shorthand transcription, typewriting, and business 
English courses. 

Sale and Rental. A black and white print sells for 
$60 and a colored print for $110. You can purchase it 
from Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
65 East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. For 
rental purposes, contact your nearest Coronet rental 
library or write to the Chicago address. 
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USE IN YOUR 
CLASSES ... 








TYPEWRITING 


OFFICE 
PRACTICE 


Third Edition 
By 
Peter L. Agnew 


A Practice Set for Advanced Typing or Office Practice, 
Containing 40 Integrated Office Typing Jobs 


This low-priced practice set contains the business forms described below. A book of instructions is 


included in the set without extra charge. 


The forty jobs are realistic and all forms are standard size. The instructions for each job explain what 
to do and give the data needed. The set may be completed in approximately twenty-five hours of work 


or in about six weeks in the average classroom. 


The teachers’ manual, furnished free when the set is ordered for class use, is arranged for easy check- 


ing. 


SUPPLIES INCLUDED 


Folder 1 


1 application for employment form 
3 Form W-2 in triplicate 
8 interoffice memos 
1 report of auto accident in duplicate 
2 price list forms 
2 U. S. Treasury Department Form 941a 
11 sheets plain paper 
3 form letters on letterhead paper 
1 rough draft of minutes 
2 purchase requisitions in duplicate 
1 request for quotation in duplicate 
4 orders 
1 handwritten letter 
5 letterheads, 814 X 11 
3 voucher checks in duplicate 
1 handwritten financial statement 
1 financial statement form 
1 itinerary form 
1 travel expense accounting form in duplicate 
1 galley proof 
1 comparative financial statement in duplicate 
1 handwritten comparative production report 
2 blank comparative production report forms 
1 notice of resignation or dismissal form in duplicate 
1 handwritten sales executive qualification record 
1 blank sales executive qualification record 


Folder 2 


4 sheets of carbon paper 
25 sheets of onionskin paper 


Folder 3 

2 mortgages 

2 bills of sale 

2 leases 

2 blank agreements 

1 business envelope, large 

2 executive envelopes 

4 business envelopes, small 

3 window envelopes, large 
25 index cards 


Folder 4 

1 Schedule A (Form 941-T) 

4 sales invoices in triplicate 

2 bills of lading in triplicate 

2 purchase orders in quadruplicate 
4 telegram blanks 

2 executive letterheads, 744 x 104 
4 gummed file folder labels 


Folder 5 
(For completed work) 
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REVIEW 


of NEW 
Literature 





The Teaching of Bookkeeping. Monograph 101, 
1960, by Hamden L. Forkner, Robert M. Swanson, 
and Robert J. Thompson. Published by South-Western 
Publishing Company. 

This monograph has been prepared to aid in the 
teaching of bookkeeping and to help the instructor 
realize the importance of bookkeeping in the high school. 
The chapters with sub-division breakdowns are as 
follows: 

1. Bookkeeping in the High School Curriculum, 
2. Approaches to the Teaching of Bookkeeping and 
Developing the Debit and Credit Concept, 3. Posting 
and Controlling Accounts, 4. Work at Close of Period, 
5. Bookkeeping Practice Sets and Their Use, 6. Hand- 
ling Individual Differences, 7. Auditing, Marking, 
Standards, and Grading, 8. Automation and Its Signifi- 
cance, 9. Handling Changing and Variable Tax Matters, 
10. Evaluation of Instruction in Bookkeeping, 11. Sig- 
nificant Research. 

A copy of this monograph may be requested from the 
office of South-Western Publishing Company serving 
your area. Single copies are available to teachers or 
directors of business education as a free service. Larger 
quantities may be requested for use in teacher-training 
programs. 


A Teachers Guide to World Trade. 1960. Eco- 
nomic Life Series No. 1 by James D. Calderwood, 
Julian C. Aldrich, and cooperating teachers. This 128- 
page, paper-bound booklet was published in cooperation 
with the Joint Council on Economic Education by the 
National Council for the Social Studies. 

The enthusiastic reception over the years of the first 
publication has prompted this new, revised edition 
with an up-to-date economic analysis prepared by 
Dr. James D. Calderwood of the School of Business 
Administration at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Part I, “Analysis of the Problem,” presents clearly 
and concisely the basic principles and problems in the 
field of world trade and finance. One chapter is devoted 
to the topic of under-developed areas, their problems 
and relation to the international economy. Charts, 
graphs, and drawings have been included to help clarify 
important points. 

art II, “‘Teaching Aids,” is rich in suggestions for 
presenting the topic of world trade in various high school 
courses. An entire chapter is devoted to ways of evalu- 
ating student progress and achievement. There is also 
an annotated bibliography of books, periodicals, and 
a rtaining to international trade. 

EACHERS GUIDE TO WORLD TRADE may 
be so from the Joint Council on Economic Educa- 
tion, 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, New York, for 
$1 per copy. 
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Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. 1961. This new seventh edition 
lists 129 free tapes, 230 free scripts, and 106 free tran- 
scriptions. Of the 465 listings, 155 are new in this 
edition. For effective use, previous editions should be 
discarded since they are obsolete. 

The guide is most valuable to supplement and vitalize 
textbook teaching. All information needed to order 
these items is provided. It contains a complete list of 
titles, descriptions of contents, size, date of release, 
running time, names and addresses of distributors and 
their branch offices. All new titles are indicated by an 
asterisk. The price is $5.75. Send your request to 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
1960. This publication is the tenth edition in a series 
of editions designed to help the teacher, pupil, and 
librarian to collect current sources of information. 

This tenth edition, paper-bound book contains 3,633 
entries pertaining to various types of educational source 
materials. Over 1,000 entries in the last edition have 
been eliminated because the materials were obsolete, 
unavailable, or no longer appropriate. With few excep- 
tions, nothing is listed which costs more than 50 cents. 
Each title is annotated and is followed by the complete 
address of the distributor. Each pamphlet, poster, 
picture, chart, and map was selected after it was ex- 
amined and evaluated. The entries are classified under 
about 300 common subject headings with extensive 
cross references. 

You may order from: Dept. A-14, Division of Surveys 
and Field Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. Single copies, $1.50. 
Special discounts are allowed for larger quantity orders. 


100 Selected Films in Economic Education. 
1960. This new film guide was published by the Joint 
Council on Economic Education and prepared by a 
group of teachers and supervisors with extensive 
experience in the classroom use of films. 

The guide was designed to help both the inexperienced 
and experienced teacher select the film best suited to 
his class’ needs with suggestions on how to use these 
films most effectively. Each film listed contains a 
synopsis, questions to be raised for student considera- 
tion, suggested activities, and recommended grade 
levels. The guide also contains a directory of film 
producers with suggestions on how to obtain these 
films for school or classroom use. 

This publication may be ordered from the Joint 
Council on Economic Education, 2 West 46th Street, 
New York 36, New York. The price is 75 cents a copy. 
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The NEW 6th Edition 


CONSUMER 
ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


By Wilson and Eyster 


The subject matter of this book is 
highly integrated so the student gets 
a total workable pattern of the forces 
of economic society. For example, 
when the student studies credit, he 
also learns about its relation to eco- 
nomics, law, business practice, man- 
agement of income and spending, 
and government. Certain chapters 
have primarily an economic em- 
phasis, but they also include legal 
and business applications where 
they apply. Other chapters deal 
more specifically with business prac- 
tices and procedures, but include 
economic emphasis where it applies. 





CONSUMER ECONOMIC PROBLEMS is designed as a 
textbook for a basic course for all students regardless of 
occupational interest. It provides an understanding of the 
concept of our free enterprise system and how it operates. It 
also applies the principles and procedures of business to per- 
sonal and family problems relating to earning an income, to 
wise management of money and savings, to protection from 
loss through insurance, to procurement of a home, and to 
personal expenditures. It emphasizes the economic principles 
that are essential for the participation of a citizen-voter in 
mg economic issues on the local, state, and national 
evels. 
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OOPS! 


They were having dinner with some friends. Their 
small son was having trouble cutting his meat. 

“Are you sure you can cut your meat, dear,” asked 
the hostess. 

**Oh, yes, thank you,” he replied. “We have it as 
tough as this at home lots of times.” 


Plain Logic 


Driver: “I know one way the railroads could speed 
up their services.” 

Dispatcher: “‘How’s that?” 

Driver: “‘Move their stations closer together.” 


Pretense? 


The movie was about the French revolution, depicting 
the hardships of the average family. 

One matron was unmoved, however. 

“It doesn’t make sense,” she said, so that everyone 
near her could hear. “If they were so poor, how could 
they afford all that antique furniture?” 


Can’t Win 


I can’t keep pace with progress, 
However much I spend. 

I’ve worked up to a BIG car, 
Now SMALL ones are the trend. 


Horse Sense 


Cowhand: “Aren’t you putting your saddle on 
backwards, sir?” 

Dude Rancher: “That’s all you know about it, 
smarty. You don’t even know which way I’m going.” 
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Foresight 


A shipwrecked sailor who had spent three years on a 
desert island was overjoyed one day to see a ship drop 
anchor in the bay. A small boat came ashore and an 
officer handed the sailor some newspapers. 

Officer: “The captain suggests that you read what’s 
going on in the world and then let us know if you want 
to be rescued.” 


Strange? 


I often pause and wonder 

At fate’s peculiar ways 

For nearly all our famous men 
Were born on holidays. 


Too Remote Control 


The television salesman gave a convincing home 
demonstration when selling the remote-controlled 
television set. He installed the set in the home, then 
took the remote control a block down the street, and 
switched channels without difficulty. 

A week after the sale had been concluded, the 
owner complained about the remote control. 

**Doesn’t it work?” asked the salesman. 

“Oh, yes,” the customer said, “it works just fine. 
But it’s getting to be quite a nuisance going down the 
street every time I want to change the channel.” 


Definitions 


Inflation: A state of affairs when you never had it 
so good or parted with it so fast. 


e @¢ e 
Laziness: The aesthetic love of physical calm. 
ee e@ e@ 


Alarm Clock: A device to wake up people who don’t 
have small children. 
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E U $ i NESS 


‘By Crabbe, Enterline, and DeBrum 


Some important features 


./Built on seven previous editions covering 
thirty-five years of use by thousands of 
teachers 

VA three-cycle approach 

(1) An overview of business 

(2) Business services and how to use 
them wisely 

(3) An understanding of our business- 
economic system 


-/Basic information for all students regardless 
of occupational interests 


Integrated emphasis on economic under- 
standings 


/Proper perspective given to everyday 
functions and services of business 


/Meaningful and accurate text material 


Integration of vocabulary building, mathe- 
matics, business law, and other general 
education subject areas 


VAn acquaintanceship with the different 
kinds of work performed in business 


1961 
Sth Edition 


4/Carefully selected illustra- 
tions, charts, and other 
graphic material 


/A diversity of business 
problems requiring use of 
arithmetic 


./Optional questions requir- 
ing judgment for answers 
or solutions to challenge 
the student on the upper- 
ability level 


./Two workbooks, seven 
achievement tests and an 
examination for each 
semester, and two op- 
tional practice sets 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Experienced, expert administrator-instructor, formerly 
business college president. Can handle any department 
or executive post. Available short notice. Accountant, 
attorney, author, initiative, can make money for a 
reliable school. Salary secondary to promising possi- 
mage Would consider eventual investment. Address, 

o. 16. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


Young lady to teach medical secretarial subjects in a 
business college. Must have a degree, preferably in 
nursing or medical technology. Send photograph with 
first letter. Address, No. 22. 


’ W Classified Advertising 


ADDRESS REPLIES TO NO. 
THE BALANCE SHEET 






SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


Owner has two modern schools located!in the Central 
States. Will sell either one to right party. Might con- 
sider a young man to manage one of the schools. Write 
qualifications. Address, No. 13. 





Beautiful, well-equipped, air conditioned, college for 
sale in old, historic southern city. Capacity 70. No 
competition within a 90 mile radius. 
divided interest. Address, No. 10 


Owners have 





North Carolina business college. Thirty-four years of 
successful operation. Excellent fall enrollment for three 
teacher program. Attractively priced. Owner has other 
financial interests. Address, No. 23. 


INFORMATION WANTED 


Louis D. Huddleston, chairman, Commercial Depart- 
ment, Greensburg Community High School, Greensburg, 
Indiana, would like to hear from any teacher whose 
school or school system gives printed or mimeographed 
information to teachers on uses of the chalkboard. 





HIGH SCHOOL BUSINESS COURSES AVAILABLE BY EXTENSION 
FROM UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 








DESIGNED FOR: 


prepared materials 
(4) Adult programs 
(5) Veterans’ programs 


SYLLABI: 


Western Publishing Co.: 





(1) Individuals enrolling directly in extension courses 
(2) High schools which wish to enroll a few students in business courses 
(3) Other extension centers that wish to purchase and use the specially 


Syllabi are available based upon the following books published by South- 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING, Sixth Edition 

20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Seventh Edition 
20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING, Twenty-first Edition 
GENERAL BUSINESS, Eighth Edition 

Ap? TED BUSINESS LAW, Eighth Edition 


For more information as to cost and nature of syllabi, address:° Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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Planning Vocational Programs 
in Business Education 


(Continued from page 58) 


sibilities are too often anticipated in advance 
and answers are supplied based upon school 
size or available teaching personnel. How 
can we hope to serve a dynamic business 
enterprise with vocational programs geared 
to “‘patented”’ prescriptions written without 
regard for relevant information related to a 
dynamic business enterprise? 

Why do we as business teachers persist in 
using an unrealistic approach to our voca- 
tional program responsibilities? There are 
several possible reasons, all of them equally 
unconvincing. First, the traditional school 
size-teacher personnel approach is easy. 
Most of the necessary information is easily 
obtainable in the principal’s office. Second, 
we say we don’t have enough time to 
research the local community. This is the 
same as saying we don’t have enough time 
to find out what we are supposed to do. 
Third, we say the task of obtaining relevant 
and valid information is difficult. The 
difficulty of the task is granted, but this 
does not excuse us from making the attempt. 
A fourth possible reason is that many 
business teachers whose major teaching 
responsibilities are in clerical, stenographic, 
and bookkeeping pre-employment programs 
do not like to think of themselves as voca- 
tional teachers. Of course, business teachers 
can identify themselves with anything they 
wish, but it is illogical when vocational 
programs in the office occupations are not 
properly named. It is indefensible to use 
program planning techniques which ignore 
the vocational objectives of those business 
education programs which are vocational 
in nature. A fifth possible reason is that 
some business teachers use their own teach- 
ing specialty rather than community and 
student needs as the point of departure in 
program planning. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate result of 
continued use of the traditional school size- 
teacher personnel approach to planning 
vocational programs in business education 
is that our vocational programs will become 
more and more detached from the society 
we are supposed to serve. We will continue 
to invent more and more ex-business reasons 
to justify our vocational programs. Our 
accountability to business will be obscured 
and our responsibilities to students unclear. 
As most of us know, modern society, and 
especially modern business, has some rather 
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harsh, if subtle, ways of dealing with ideas 
and practices meant for another age. 
Persons who criticize current practice are 
usually expected to fill the void left by the 
criticism. In this case it is easy and perhaps 
obvious to most readers. Over the years, 
business educators have developed a logical 
and workable scheme for planning voca- 
tional programs in business education in the 
secondary schools. The scheme tells us to 
look to our communities for direction and 
guidance. Most of us endorse the scheme, 
think about it, and talk about it — but, we 
don’t use it in practice. It’s time we do. 








Let’s Professionalize 
Business Education 


(Continued from page 64) 


2. An assembly program with advanced students 
demonstrating their skills in the various subjects 
involved in business education. Parents should be 
invited to this program. 


3. “Open House” to study period groups. Invite these 
students (preferably freshmen and sophomores) to 
visit the business class in progress at that time. 

4. Pamphlets and brochures illustrating activities in 
the business education department could be made 
up. Courses should be identified and short explana- 
tions given of the content covered during the year. 


5. Awards program should get more publicity. An 
awards program is a good device for getting publicity 
by means of the school newspaper. 

6. Field trips made by the general business training 
class to areas in which they are particularly in- 
terested. 


7. Cooperative professional survey made. Relation- 
ships of business to doctors, lawyers, etc. could be 
drawn up by the academic students in general 
business. Those intending to be lawyers, for in- 
stance, should do research on the many instances 
that lawyers depend upon business to accomplish 
their own objectives. 








Workshop at 
University of Pittsburgh 


This summer a stenograph workshop for 
teachers was held at the University of 
Pittsburgh. It was sponsored jointly by the 
University and Stenographic Machines, Inc. 
At the end of the two-week period, the 
participating teachers had completed the 
entire keyboard, were able to write a number 
of brief forms and abbreviated forms for 
words, took straight dictation for several 
minutes at eighty words a minute, and had 
acquired sufficient methods to be able to 
teach the machine in their school system. 
Mrs. Katharine Barry, Plainedge High 
School, Plainedge, New York, was the 


instructor. 
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In all journal entries, regardless of the 
form of journal used, the debit must 
always equal the credit. 
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Everyone should know how to keep records 
of his business transactions. 





















Here’s bookkeeping instruction at its very best! These 
three easy-to-understand filmstrips for 20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING fully cover 
and simplify many “difficult” areas! The standard 
practice procedure is presented in interesting, easy-to- 
follow form. With graphic directness and step-by-step 
methods, these big color pictures show the importance of 
keeping accurate records for both business and individuals. 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
Complete Set of 3 Filmstrips in Full Color, over 120 frames, 
$16.20 

Correlates with 
The filmstrips correlate with 20TH CENTURY BOOK- 
KEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, 21st Edition, by 
Carlson, Forkner, and Boynton. They may, however, be 
used with any other high school bookkeeping textbook. 
Filmstrip authority: Dr. Lewis B. Boynton, Chairman, 
Business Education Department, Teachers College of 
Connecticut. 


Opening Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-1 Explains basic steps to open new set of books . . . 
from posting of opening entry through prepara- 
tion of balance sheet. 


Using the Books 
A608-2 Recording transactions in journal, posting, and 


how to prove the equality of debits and credits with 
a trial balance. 


Closing Phase of Bookkeeping Cycle 
A608-3 Work sheet and profit and loss statement prepa- 
ration; how to record and post closing entries, 
balance and rule accounts, and post-closing the 
trial balance. 
Each filmstrip above %6. 


SAVE 41.80 on all 3... $16.20 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING 


¢th Edition—By Wingate and Nolan 


Everyone sells in the course of their everyday activities — whether it be selling 
things, services, ideas, or one’s self. 


The material in this textbook highlights effective selling as it takes place in busi- 
ness today. The principles presented are general in nature. They represent the 
fundamentals that should govern the work of the salesperson in a retail store, 
the counter girl in a dry-cleaning establishment, the attendant at a service sta- 
tion, the waitress in a restaurant, the farmer in a roadside stand, the wholesale 
salesman, and the specialty salesman. In addition, an understanding of these 
general principles will also be valuable to the office worker, the professional 
man, the engineer, and the housewife. 


The end-of-chapter materials in FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING are especially 
useful in acquiring a better conception and understanding of the materials in 
each chapter. At the same time, the students will be challenged to improve their 
sales ability while they are in school as well as in later life. An optional workbook 
is available. 
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These materials have a successful history in 
the classroom. Thousands of schools are using 
one or more of these titles. Each is a combina- 
tion textbook-workbook except MACHINE 
OFFICE PRACTICE. Achievement tests are 
included in each textbook-workbook except 
OFFICE MACHINES COURSE. The KEY- 
DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN- 
KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, 
the ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE, the 
FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MA- 
CHINE COURSE, and OFFICE MACHINES 


COURSE are basic textbooks. OFFICE MACHINES COURSE covers the basic operations 
of all types of adding machines and calculators. ADVANCED KEY-DRIVEN CALCULA- 
TOR COURSE is an advanced textbook to follow KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE. 
MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE is a set that should be used after a reasonable skill has 
been developed on any type of adding machine or calculator. 


OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
By Agnew 
(A combination of the following courses) 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR 
COURSE 


By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


ADVANCE KEY-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE 


By Agnew-Brady 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


MACHINE OFFICE PRACTICE Set 
By Agnew 


(For any calculator or adding-listing 
machine) 


ROTARY CALCULATOR COURSE 
By Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING 
MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington 
Rand, Monarch, and Barrett) 


FULL-KEYBOARD ADDING LIST- 
ING MACHINE COURSE 


By Agnew-Goodfellow 


(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen 
Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 44 


Cincinnati 27 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Dallas 2 
Burlingame, Calif. 








